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Story-Telling as a Means of Teaching 
Literature* 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, Rockville Center, 
L. I, New York 

In my work of training story-tellers 
I have found that certain questions trou- 
ble the educator who is about to take up 
story-telling to children. “How can I 
tell stories without special gift and train- 
ing?” asks one. “What is the education- 
al value of stories?” asks another. “How 
shall the story be prepared and pre- 
sented?” “How may it be used to de- 
velop literary taste and lead to better 
reading?” “What stories shall I tell?” 

In this paper I have tried to answer 

practically some of these questions, as 
fully as may be done in so brief a space. 
The subject has its roots so deeply bed- 
ded in the psychological growth of the 
race and in the history of literature that 
it is possible here to give only a cursory 
survey, and to try to indicate some of the 
important points of interest to the teach- 
er. 
The most inspiring side of the matter, 
—so it seems to me,—is that no teacher 
who loves children need be afraid to 
tell them stories. For story-telling is a 
natural, universal, human gift, not an 
art acquired after long study by a for- 
tunate few. It is a deficient man or 
woman who has no inborn faculty for 
story-telling in some degree or another, 
and boys and girls will listen eagerly to 
any sympathetic, sincere narrator. 

We find story-telling everywhere af- 
fording delight. It is the spontaneous 
expression of good-fellowship. It pro- 
vides mental relaxation. It satisfies a 
natural craving. It is not the forced 
product of art. 

*Read before the New York State teach- 
ers’ association. 
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Little children narrate stories of im- 
possible adventures about themselves and 
others. Mothers and nurses tell wonder 
tales and fables to the little ones. Boys 
and girls vie with each other in telling 
“thrillers.” The man with the faculty 
tor humorous anecdotal story-telling is 
the popular club member and after-din- 
ner companion, or evening visitor to the 
country store. 

In primitive man this story-telling fac- 
ulty was predominant. He regarded 
story-telling seriously. To him it took the 
place of books, sermons, school-teaching 
and modern forms of amusement. Those 
members of his tribe or family—men 
or women,—who were endowed with 
poetic instinct, creative imagination and 
personal magnetism,—became public 
story-tellers. They filled an important 
place. They preserved history, passed 
on traditions, taught religion, inculcated 
morals, and stimulated the imagination 
of their hearers by the pure joy they 
gave. And all this was done through 
story-telling, sometimes in prose, more 
often in verse chanted to the music of ac- 
companying instruments. The faculty of 
story-telling was reverenced by primitive 
people, and carefully nurtured. Hence 
we have world famous nursery tales, 
fables, myths and hero legends of all 
times. 

So firmly did the Iroquois Indian be- 
lieve in the power of stories that he 
told them only in winter time, when all 
nature was dormant. He dared not tell 
fables and myths in the spring or sum- 
mer, for then, we are told, the wood- 
spirits might hear and be offended, and 
the animals might be angry with man’s 
boasting of overcoming the beast-world, 
or the birds and animals listening might 
learn of man’s cunning and so be able to 
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thwart it; or, if they became too in- 
terested in the stories, they might for- 
get their places in nature and cease to 
perform their allotted parts. So with 
the coming of the springtime the Red- 
man discontinued his tales or “forbidden 
talk”; but around the lodge fire during 
the long, eold winter evenings, he told 
to an attentive audience the achievements 
of their ancestors and the traditions of 
their tribe. 

Literature abounds in charming pic- 
tures of story-hours, that drew family 
and friends about the blazing hearth or 
around the supper table and banquet 
board. 

The Odyssey gives us two contrasting 
glimpses of the great Ulysses relating 
his adventures. One, at the court of 
strong-hearted King Alcinous, in that 
lofty-roofed palace with brazen walls and 
doors and pillars of silver, and whose 
brazen threshold was guarded by gold and 
silver dogs. There among the great of 
the land, seated on a_ silver-studded 
throne, Ulysses the mighty hero, the 
stranger-guest, feasted on choice viands 
and recounted his woes. The second 
picture shows the hero beneath the hum- 
ble roof of the swineherd Eumzus, where 
seated on thick rushes covered over with 
a wild-goat’s skin, he ate of roasted 
swine-flesh, and related his experiences. 

In the Gesta Romanorum, that most 
popular short-story book of the Middle 
Ages, we find this happy picture of me- 
dizeval family life. “At night, after sup- 
per, as is usual in great families during 
the winter, the household assembled 
around the hearth, and occupied the hour 
in relating divers tales.” And the nar- 
rator of the Gesta proceeds to tell us 
how “in Great Britain a Knight named 
Albert, strong in arms and adorned with 
every virtue,” chanced to wander into a 
castle where he was hospitably enter- 
tained, and, after supper, sitting in the 
family circle, he heard the tale of the 
Phantom Knight of Wandlesbury who 
haunted a certain plain and challenged 
all who passed by. And Albert, stirred 
by the tale, set out to conquer the evil 
one. 
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To this Milton adds a delightful night- 
picture of fireside story-telling in the 
olden time: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat— 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said; 
And he, by Friar’s lantern led; 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop-ful out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. 

So much for the domestic joys of 
story-telling. They bring together the 
household about table and hearth. They 
cement family ties, increase good-fellow- 
ship, and provide a pleasant means of 
escape from worrisome daily cares. 

Story-telling is often put to sterner 
uses. Schoolcraft tells us that the red 
Indian finds it difficult at times to pro- 
vide food for his family. “Stories are 
often told,’ he writes, “in seasons of 
great severity, in the depth of winter, to 
an eagerly listening group, to while away 
the hour and divert attention from the 
pressing claims of hunger. If there is 
a morsel of food to eat in the lodge it is 
given to the children. The women imitate 
this stoicism and devotion of the men. 
Not a tone in the narration, tells of dis- 
may in their domestic circumstances, not 
an eve acknowledges the influence of 
grief.” All hunger-pangs are forgotten 
in the enjoyment of the tale. 

Lincoln, the past-master in the use of 
anecdotal stories, tells us that he used 
story-telling not only as a means of es- 
cape from the anxieties of his situation, 
but for other utilitarian purposes. 

“T believe,” said he, “I have the popu- 
lar reputation of being a story-teller, but 
I do not deserve the name in its general 
sense, for it is not the story itself, but 
its purpose or effect that interests me. I 
often avoid a long and useless discussion 
by others, or a laborious explanation on 
my own part, by a short story that illus- 
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trates my point of view. So, too, the 
sharpness of a refusal, or the edge of a 
rebuke, may be blunted by an appropriate 
story so as to save wounded feelings and 
yet serve the purpose. No, I am not sim- 
ply a story-teller, but story-telling as an 
emollient saves me much friction and 
distress.” 

Not only Abraham Lincoln, but many 
men in public life have used the story 
to capture and shape the judgments of 
the multitude. They have used fables 
and anecdotes to illustrate their points, 
and to drive home forcibly their argu- 
ments. 

ZEsop’s fables, with their homely wis- 
dom, served as powerful political wea- 
pons. The beast tale of “Reynard the 
Fox,” with its pungent sarcasm, fulfilled 
the same purpose. Events of history have 
been stayed or changed by the timely 
use of a forceful story. In politics, at 
the bar, in the pulpit, everywhere, para- 
bles, anecdotes, fables, borrowed from 
the past or from daily life, help to mold 
the destinies of nations. 

So we find that story-telling is a spon- 
taneous expression of human heart-hun- 
ger. That it has helped to shape minds 
and events, as well as to delightfully 
stimulate the imagination, that it has pre- 
served the accumulated wisdom and 
ideals of the race, and that it is rich in 
poetic imagery. 

* * * * x 

Primitive literature was evolved from 
story-telling, and many of the finest of 
the world-books draw their vitality and 
beauty from these ancient tales. Modern 
classic writings teem with literary allu- 
sions and themes drawn from old world 
legends and myths. Without a knowledge 
of folk-literature these writings remain 
as sealed books to the adult reader. They 
afford him little of that exquisite delight 
which is experienced by the reader 
steeped in the lore and stories of the an- 
cient peoples. And further the man or 
woman who has not been taught to find 
pleasure in the classics seldom has the 
keen literary taste that leads him to en- 
joy other forms of fine writing not based 


on the classics. He lacks, in a word, cul- 
ture. 

This literary sense rarely exists in an 
adult unless he has been trained as a 
child to love good reading. Therefore 
it becomes essential that the reading habit 
be established early, and that a child’s 
powers of discrimination be developed. 

The home, the school, and the public 
librasy has each its important part in 
the literary education of a child. The 
home can foster the book-reading habit, 
the library can aid in this and informally 
influence many children who are beyond 
the reach of home and school; but the 
school alone can undertake formal and 
carefully correlated work for laying the 
foundations of literary taste. 

The school can compel the attention 
of all its children at stated periods, it 
can carry out thoroughly a systematic 
course of instruction, suited to the dif- 
ferent grades, and correlate the course 
with home reading and library use. 

The question then is: How shall the 
teacher hest present to a child the im- 
eginative creations of the race? How 
shall she direct his reading and develop 
lis literary taste? 

Experimentation makes answer :—by 
return to the use of that most ancient 
teaching method, which we find appeals 
to all times, all peoples and all children 
—to story-telling. 

A child’s primitive desire for the story 
told is as strong as it was in early man. A 
child takes the story seriously, as did 
early man. He unconsciously absorbs 
mental food by listening to stories. At 
story-telling time his critical faculties 
are dormant, his fancy has free play, he 
is all concentration, he is lost in pure 
mental enjoyment, his imagination is 
stimulated by every passing image, each 
of which makes an indelible impression 
on his plastic brain. At such a time a 
child is open to any suggestion—good or 
bad according to the will of the nar- 
rator. 

Story-telling may be used with effect 
to arouse interest in history, geography, 
nature-study and kindred subjects, also 
as an aid in teaching English. Here its 
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use is a utilitarian one, but when utilized 
as a means of fostering the aesthetic and 
ethical sides of a child’s nature, as a 
means of leading him to those great 
world-sources of culture-books, story- 
telling becomes a potent educational 
method. 

Story-teHing for the purpose of lead- 
ing to better reading should be part of 
every school curriculum. It should be 
regarded seriously as a necessary course 
in elementary literature. Once a week, 
at least, one period in each grade should 
be set aside for this exercise. It should 
be made a period presenting the delights 
of pleasure-reading to the children. 
Therefore it is best that the stories told 
with this aim in view should not be used 
as material for required school exercises. 
Stories told in other classes may be used 
for that purpose. An analytical attitude 
on the part of teacher or pupils kills the 
spirit of pure intellectual enjoyment. The 
story told to arouse a love for good lit- 
erature should be allowed to make its 
own effect without analysis or moraliz- 
ing, and in so doing its message to the 
hearer will go deeper and make a more 
positive impression. 

In both school and public library the 
question arises; who is to tell the sto- 
ries? After carefully observing the work 
of official story-tellers and after having 
trained many others, I am forced to the 
following conclusions. It is better for 
the teacher who is constantly with chil- 
dren, to tell the stories to them herself. 
She is with them daily, she can watch the 
results of her story, aid with advice and 
books, and moreover she knows the con- 
tents of the children’s minds, and is en 
rapport with her pupils as a visiting 
story-teller can never be. Then too, story- 
telling is to her a weekly relaxation. She 
does not come to the story-hour jaded 
by the daily repetition of stories to chil- 
dren in whom she has no personal in- 
terest. In case of a small school, or 
where the teacher has no time for story- 
telling, an arrangement may be made with 
the public library, whereby the children’s 
librarian is delegated to tell stories once 
a week. Such an arrangement is an 
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excellent substitute for regular class 
story-telling in the grades, but it can- 
not, of course, bring about the same re- 
sults, as does a systematic class ex- 
ercise conducted by the teacher, and cor- 
related with the school curriculum. In 
either case the public library may supply 
the books containing the stories told, and 
these may be loaned to the children by 
the teacher or librarian. 

If, in a large school, it is deemed ad- 
visable to appoint a teacher whose entire 
time is to be given to story-telling in the 
different class-rooms, it is well to watch 
her work carefully, since, after the first 
year or two, the monotony of the daily 
routine may destroy her spontaneity, and 
reduce her vitality. All of which will 
tend to make her work wooden and 
spiritless; or, in case she recognizes 
these growing defects in herself, she may 
endeavor to conceal them under a gloss 
of sentimental enthusiasm and theatrical 
mannerisms. 

As to the preparation and presentation 
of the story, it is not possible here, on 
account of limited space, to discuss these 
in full. Any teacher who loves children 
may tell them stories. Practice makes 
perfect and the teacher may supplement 
what she thus learns, by reading one or 
more of the excellent volumes on the sub- 
ject. However, if she is fortunate enough 
to take a course of training in story-tell- 
ing, she should be careful to select an 
instructor whose method is simple and 
genuine. 

The faculty of story-telling has grown 
up and flourished best under childlike 
conditions; but when it is submitted to 
artificial and self-conscious training it 
loses its primitive force and its power to 
completely control the children’s minds 
and mould their imaginations. 

The young story-teller is apt to think 
that to be successful she must use elo- 
cutionary methods, and elaborate ges- 
tures. Far from this,—the more unaf- 
fected is the presentation of her story the 
stronger will be her hold over the chil- 
dren, and the more completely they will 
lend themselves to her influence. The 
atmosphere of sympathy thus created, re- 
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sults in an exchange of personal mag- 
netism which stimulates alike both story- 
teller and listeners. 

Informality, directness of treatment, 
natural gestures,—and but few of those, 
—a love of children, and the free play 
of the narrator’s fancy, are the essentials 
in successful story-telling to boys and 
girls. 

When preparing the story it is well for 
the teacher to keep in mind the purpose 
for which it is to be used. She should 
learn her story from a strong version— 
an original one if possible. She should 
avoid those tabular preparations,—col- 
lections of stories rewritten in baby lan- 
guage, and warranted to be learned in 
five minutes,—such concoctions remind 
one of soups to which you “just add hot 
water and serve,” and they are ready 
for instantaneous consumption. Inane 
versions of great stories have in them no 
mental nourishment. If a story is worth 
telling for its intrinsic value, it is worth 
learning from an inspiring source, other- 
wise the teacher cannot in turn inspire 
her audience. 

After having selected her version she 
should read it over and over again, un- 
til the plot, the spirit, the style and vocab- 
ulary have become hers. She may then 
proceed to relate the tale in her own 
way, but in direct, narrative style. It 
is better to so prepare a story than to 
memorize and recite it. The latter method 
is apt to be dry and perfunctory, or to 
lead to the use of mannerisms, or to 
highly dramatic and theatrical presenta- 
tion, that is not only out of place in 
story-telling to children but destroys the 
simplicity and directness of the folk- 
spirit in which primitive literature is so 
rich, and which gives it its peculiar ap- 
peal to children. 

Desultory story-telling in the class- 
room will never lead to a satisfactory 
evolution of literary taste. To gain the 
best results a carefully prepared year’s 
programme should be worked out for the 
whole school. It should be graded and 
the work of the grades correlated. Each 
story should be selected with definite ef- 
fects in view, and the selection as a whole 
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should represent the successive steps in 
the gradually developing literary tastes 
of the boys and girls. 

As a suggestion the following plan is 
offered here. It is a practical one, being 
based on my experiments for the last 
fourteen years. It is easily adapted to 
the school curriculum. Much of its suc- 
cess, however, as a method of guiding 
reading, will depend on having copies of 
the books on hand to give the children 
while their interest in the story told is 
still fresh. 

The object of the plan is to introduce 
the children systematically and progres- 
sively, to the best foundation myths of the 
world, to the fables, nursery tales, place 
legends, and romances, that are suitable 
to their years, and to correlate the story- 
telling with books and reading. 

For the First and Second grades, fa- 
bles, anecdotal stories, and simple nursery 
tales, may be selected; for the Third 
grade, ethical, imaginative, and humor- 
ous, fairy-tales, and simple hero-legends; 
for the Fourth grade, Greek myths em- 
phasizing the nature stories, also Greek 
hero-legends ; for the Fifth grade, Norse 
stories, emphasizing Germanic ideas of 
right and wrong, and heroic qualities; 
for the Sixth grade, stories from Spen- 
ser’s Faérie Queene, and Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales; for the Seventh grade, 
stories of King Arthur and his knights 
of the Round Table, and legends of 
Charlemagne; for the Eighth grade, sto- 
ries from the Iliad and the Odyssey. On 
national holidays, selections especially 
suited to those days may take the place 
of the purely literary tales. 

This programme may be varied by the 
substitution in the Seventh and Eighth 
grades, of story-telling from Scott, 
Dickens, or other novelists suitable for 
boys and girls, or from some of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

‘Experiment has shown that the atten- 
tion of older children is not always held 
by stories told, and it may be wise in 
the Seventh and Eighth grades to sub- 
stitute reading aloud, or part reading 
aloud with story-telling, for story-tell- 
ing alone. In such cases selections from 
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stories or poems may be read aloud, and 
the boys and girls be left to read the 
complete works for themselves. This they 
will eagerly do if the selections are in- 
teresting, and if the teacher leaves off 
reading at a critical point in the narra- 
tive. 

Such systematically planned and exe- 
cuted story-telling in the class room, re- 
acting upon a child from his earliest 
years, cannot fail to leave definite and 
lasting impressions. It aids a_child’s 
imagination to develop normally and 
gives it wholesome and vigorous mental 
food; it fills his mind with fine, clean 
thoughts, and ideas of right and wrong; 
it teaches him to love the beautiful; it 
cultivates his tastes for wider and bet- 
ter reading; and thus helps to prepare 
him for mature life. 

The immediate effects of such an ele- 
mentary course in literature are to arouse 
the pupil’s powers of thought, broaden 
his vision, increase his vocabulary and 
his powers of expression, and to stimu- 
late his mind in general. This makes his 
work in all classes more intelligent, and 
enables him to gain greater benefit from 
higher education, and from the use of 
the public library. 

The far-reaching results of story-tell- 
ing properly utilized as a means of teach- 
ing literature cannot be measured. A gen- 
eration of children thus familiarized with 
the cultural forces of the past, as con- 
served in books, must grow into more 
highly thinking, cultivated citizens, into 
men and women who may read and think, 
and act under the impulses of the noblest 
ideals of the past and present. Thus the 
story-hour is made an elemental factor in 
the evolution of our national culture.* 


*Miss Olcott has written out of a very 
full experience for 13 years as head of the 
children’s department of the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, and as director of its 
Training school for children’s librarians. 
—Ed. 

It does not matter if the greatest thing for 
you to do be not in itself great. The best 
preparation for greatness comes in doing 
faithfully the little things that lie nearest. The 
nearest is the greatest in most human lives.— 
David Starr Jordan. 
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Special Work of College and Normal 
School Libraries* 
Lucy E. Fay, librarian, University of 
Tennessee 

Several days ago, in order to set my 
mental machinery to work on this topic, 
I took down from the shelves, Cannon’s 
Bibliography of library economy, 1876- 
1909, and Library work cumulated, 
1905-11: A bibliography and digest of 
library literature. Therein were many 
entries under the heading of College li- 
braries, but under normal school li- 
braries only the reference, see Library 
training in normal schools. Having 
looked up many of the articles and read 
digests of many more, and pondered the 
mass laboriously, and recalled my own 
experience in college library adminis- 
tration, I evolved nothing for this paper 
but was forcibly reminded of a story. 
A few weeks ago, two men, heads of a 
large banking firm in New York, were 
greatly worried and puzzled over the 
provisions of the income tax law. Each 
agreed to go over the text of the law 
carefully by himself the following week- 
end and on Monday report. Mr A. shut 
himself up for two days and worked out 
the only possible interpretation. Mr B. 
did likewise. Monday morning they met 
at the bank and elucidated entirely dif- 
ferent solutions. 

Almost every department of college 
library administration has some special 
feature that differs from the administra- 
tion of a public library. There is not 
time enough to discuss the, special kind 
of building that is best for the college li- 
brary, nor the personnel and training of 
the staff, nor the apportionment of funds, 
nor the methods of book-buying. We 
must even pass hurriedly over the fas- 
cinating subject of book-selection and 
dismiss cataloging and classification in 
a brief paragraph to hasten on to our 
most distinctive feature—the readers. 
The people who use a library are the fac- 
tors that determine its administration: 





*Read at the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee library association, Nashville, Tenn., 


Jan. 13, 1914. 
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college professors and college students 
determine the special work of a college 
library. 

Given a clientéle composed, on the one 
hand, of trained experts in every field 
of knowledge, and on the other, of 
youths crying in the wilderness of in- 
tellectual life, the college librarian has 
at once a task different from other li- 
brarians and one that affects every phase 
of the library’s activities—from the first 
planning of a suitable building to the 
final consummation of satisfying the 
most exacting professor and transform- 
ing the most indolent student. Readers 
in public libraries are of more varied 
types and the problem there is more one 
of averages, while in the college li- 
brary the problem is rather one of 
extremes: the public library educates 
people informally; the college library is 
the laboratory of an institution that edu- 
cates formally. 

In this laboratory, the problem of 
book-selection is a definite problem large- 
ly and is confined, with few exceptions, 
to the needs of the courses of instruc- 
tion given in the institution. These needs 
are naturally determined by the teach- 
ing force, within the limits of the book- 
fund, as apportioned among depart- 
ments. To a limited extent, as far as 
funds allow, the needs of individual 
professors along lines of particular in- 
vestigation, should be met. One of the 
librarian’s most difficult problems is to 
keep the selection properly balanced and 
at the same time satisfy the demands of 
professors. To do this, it is necessary to 
have a larger apportionment of money for 
general books than for any one depart- 
ment. This general fund is also the 
source from which to supply all books 
for encouraging students to wider read- 
ing. In every case of selection, the li- 
brarian should be the final authority, be- 
cause he can see the needs of the library 
as a whole, better than one or more in- 
structors can. We are all familiar with 
the type of professor who insists on buy- 
ing a very expensive reference work 
which is already in the general library, 
because he finds it inconvenient to walk 
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across the campus to use it at the li- 
brary. The librarian must deal politely 
but very firmly with that type. A more 
difficult case to handle, is the instructor 
who insists on developing the collection 
on the modern drama to the exclusion of 
many standard and much needed books 
in the whole range of literature; or the 
man who wants all the freak books on 
the fourth dimension, to the exclusion of 
a good working library in mathematics. 
There is the very superior type, who 
finds on the new books shelf Bryce’s 
South America and breathlessly hunting 
out the librarian discourses wisely on the 
foolishness of buying Bryce instead of 
Garcia-Calderon’s Latin-America. The 
librarian listens with interest and does 
not offer the information that Calderon 
has been ordered but has not arrived. 
There is also a type of instructor who in 
spite of his being a very successful 
teacher is not familiar with the best 
books in his subject. Such a case is 
most difficult to handle and requires the 
sort of adroitness that will result in the 
librarian’s selecting the books really and 
the instructor proudly thinking he has 
made the selection. 

When it comes to selecting books for 
the student half of your patrons, the mat- 
ter is comparatively easy. It is not so 
much a question of what they want— 
for they usually want nothing—but of 
what you think will interest them and 
will form in them a library and reading 
habit that will cling to them all their 
lives. 

In a college library, except in the case 
of fiction and biography, books are gen- 
erally classified rather closely. The Dec- 
imal classification can be modified to ad- 
vantage in several classes, and it is us- 
ually best to keep together all an author’s 
works, no matter what violence it may do 
to the D.C. We have all struggled with 
the intricacies of classifying and have 
often found it a subject of difficult ad- 
justment. The path of the classifier may 
be constantly illuminated if he will keep 
the vision of future generations ever be- 
fore him. Then, the feat of classifying 
two copies of the same book in different 
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places, because the department of educa- 
tion ordered one copy and the department 
of economics the other, will never occur 
to him as a sane thing to do. If one li- 
brarian I have heard of had kept this 
outlook into the future as he performed 
his daily task, the new professor of ge- 
ology would not have discovered Rus- 
kin’s Stones of Venice unblushingly re- 
posing on the geology shelves. College 
professors, as a whole, distinctly dislike 
consulting a card catalog, and no 
amount of expert work you may put 
upon cataloging will atone for having 
classified a book in its logical place, 
rather than in the place the professor 
expected it to be on the shelves. If we 
hope to classify conservatively, consis- 
tently and usefully, it will be necessary 
to urge more and more on professors the 
simplicity and common-sense of the cata- 
log as the complete index to the books 
on the shelves. It is always advisable 
to talk over the classification of doubtful 
books with the professors who use them 
most and strive to classify usefully even 
if it seems inconsistent. Many of these 
apparent inconsistencies of classifying 
are eliminated by a well-made catalog. 
The special task is, first to make a very 
full and intelligent catalog and then to 
train everybody to use it. 

The matter of training readers to use 
the library is the most important work 
the librarian has to perform. Every other 
step in the long process of getting the 
book to the reader is subordinate to it. 
In the college and normal school library 
the task is a much more definite one than 
in any other type of library. 

Up to this point, there is not much dif- 
ferentiation in the work of the college 
and normal school library.. Every 1li- 
brary is of course governed by local con- 
ditions somewhat. But in the matter 
of training students in the use of books, 
there should be a distinct difference. No 
librarian would presume to instruct pro- 
fessors in the use of books even though 
many members of the faculty might 
profit by such training just as much as a 
librarian would profit by taking various 
courses in the curriculum. The library 
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can, however, offer every one help in us- 
ing its resources by means of a library 
hand-book, such as many college libraries 
have compiled. Such a hand-book gives 
all the material and clerical guidance an 
instructor needs to make the resources 
of the library completely accessible to 
him. It is also a great help to students 
when formal instruction cannot be given. 
In some colleges, courses in bibliog- 
raphy and reference work are required; 
in more, such courses are elective; and 
in most no such courses are offered at 
all. Most librarians agree that such 
courses should be required and that they 
could be given best by the librarian. Col- 
lege authorities do not agree either on re- 
quiring such courses or on the instruc- 
tion being given by the librarian. If 
professors and college presidents could 
be detailed to serve at the reference desk 
of their libraries for just one day, I be- 
lieve required courses in reference work 
or the use of books would straightway 
be put into the curriculum and the li- 
brarian be asked to give the courses. 
Until such instruction is given it is 
the duty of the college library to try 
all sorts of devices to encourage students 
to read widely and intelligently. Many 
students never read a line outside of re- 
quirements in collateral reading and when 
the classics of literature are giv-n a boy 
as a task, the result is often distaste and 
an atrophied desire for reading of any 
kind. It is tragic to see a boy wade 
through David Copperfield and then re- 
quest for his next requirement a “shorter 
book.” Given a choice of two of Scott’s 
novels, the least number of pages at 
once decides for him which to take, no 
matter how much more interesting you 
tell him the other book is. It is possible 
to entice students to other reading. Bul- 
letin board suggestions, “Leisure hour 
shelves,” new books, tactful remarks 
at the loan desk, even a little pleasant 
humor to certain types of students is a 
spur. College students have the most re- 
markable faculty for reading the great- 
est books in their collateral and yet know- 
ing neither author nor title. They request 
books at the desk in such absurd ways 
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that only a person long accustomed to the 
ways of students and the particular re- 
quirements of each professor, could pos- 
sibly decipher their wants. Last year, 
we endeavored to correct this slovenly 
habit of asking for books and posted the 
following verses on the bulletin-board. 


The Nameless Ones 


Saturday night, and the shadows grow eerie, 
Dusk fills the reading room, empty to 


see, 
Then from the shelves comes a wail sad and 
weary, , 
“We are the Nameless Ones—Nameless 
Ones we.” 


“Ah,” cried a book, “in the Past o’er my 
pages, 
Poets have paused, then my name had its 
use. 
Fondly I thought it would ring through the 
ages, 
sa they scarce learn it to please Dr. 
suce. 


“Mine,” cried the next, “is a pitiful story— 
Me they ne’er call for by title at all— 
‘What do you call it—I don’t know the 

title— 
It may be by Froebel—it’s for Dr. Ball.’” 


Down at the end is a third voice uplifted, 
Laden with sorrow, though patient and 


meek, 
“How could you bear, friends, a fate such as 
mine is? 
‘The little red book, that I got here last 
week !’” 


Still falls the dusk and the shadows grow 
darker, 
Once more the chorus ascends woefully, 
“Once we were Shakespeare, and Milton, 
and Wordsworth, 
Now we are Nameless Ones—Nameless 


Ones we!” 
[A. T. Eaton] 
The results were gratifying from even 
so playful an effort to instruct, and this 
year nearly all students except fresh- 
men, at least ask for something intel- 
ligible, even if many insist on having 
Johnson’s “Spectator” and Keat’s “Ode 
on the Nativity.” 
The best solution, I believe, of having 
a student-body trained to use books, will 
be in training high school teachers in 
normal schools, who in turn will teach 
their pupils the great value of knowing 
how to use a library. Send up to col- 


lege all students with this knowledge and 
it will not only equip them for the most 
thorough work, but it will save time for 
wider reading. 

This brings us to the point of the 
special work of the normal school li- 
brary—the giving of required courses in 
the use of books and elementary li- 
brary methods. Until these courses are 
required of all teachers, and are given 
by competent librarians, the secondary 
schools are being neglected. Not only 
the handful of high-school students who 


‘go on to college are being neglected, but 


what is a far more serious thing, the 
mass of pupils whose formal education 
ends with the high-school. Unless those 
students are trained to form the library 
and reading habit while they are in 
school, ten chances to one, the public 1i- 
brary—where they may continue their 
education and reading—never knows 
them. School library laws are progres- 
sive steps in the right direction, and most 
of our states are rather liberal in pro- 
viding money for school libraries; but 
how efficient have these libraries been 
after they have been provided? The 
schools cannot afford to employ a trained 
librarian and an overworked teacher has 
to do duty as librarian. If that teacher 
had been trained in her normal college 
library, she would not only be competent 
to make the school library efficient, but 
she would lighten her burden and bring 
a keen interest to her task. Her col- 
leagues, trained in the same way, would 
help her by teaching their pupils how to 
use their well-organized library. 

This is no theoretical picture, normal 
colleges have made the experiment and 
the results have proved the wisdom of 
their efforts. It is our duty to study the 
problem as it confronts ws and make 
every effort to do this work in our li- 
braries. Working through teachers and 
the schools in this way, we shall be able 
to stir up such an eager desire for effi- 
cient libraries—both school and public— 
that citizens of the next generation will 
recognize the proper value of the li- 
brary in the educational system of the 
state. 
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Making the Library Earn Its Salt 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian of Kansas State 
normal school, Emporia 

The library is fundamental in educa- 
tion. This paper is a discussion of the 
library’s use in school work. 

What are we trying to do nowadays 
in the public schools? An obvious answer 
is: Teach boys and girls to read, to write, 
to spell, to add and subtract and multi- 
ply, to understand nature, to know some- 
thing of the past, to think, and to ex- 
press thought. But why do we value 
these accomplishments of our teaching? 
Why not let everyone spell for himself? 
We learn to spell alike because we have 
to understand one another. Why do we 
organize the facts of nature and teach 
science? Because we have been learn- 
ing about the world for hundreds of 
years and we find it is essential for all 
alike to share that knowledge. Why 
teach history? Because history is the 
story of how men have gotten along with 
each other in the past, and we thus 
learn how to get along with each other 
now. 

Thus far we answer that in school we 
are trying to train boys and girls to see 
themselves in relation to the world and 
their fellow men. And why do we teach 
how to think and express thought? Be- 
cause every one of us must realize our 
self, settle our own problems, do our 
own work. We must come to ourselves. 
And so we answer finally that nowa- 
days in school we are trying to train 
boys and girls to understand themselves 
and to be able to do their part in the 
world. 

We are trying to connect our school 
work with everyday affairs. Why? To 
make sure that Thomas Phillips will get 
the idea that school is part of the farm 
and the farm part of the school. We 
want Mary Andrews to be sure that the 
Mother Nature she hears about in school 
is the same Mother Nature that helps us 
make butter and bake bread. It won’t 
do for Donald Gray to think for one in- 
stant that only in school is “honesty the 
best policy.” We are making the play- 
ground part of the school work. We are 
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making school work and home work and 
farm work one and the same, and all 
worth while. 

Now in this school process of enabling 
boys and girls to realize themselves and 
adjust themselves to their surroundings, 
how is the school library fundamental? 
For that is my thesis. Herein: The 
right sort of library rightly used sup- 
plies a natural means of self-realization 
and self-adjustment supplemental to all 
the other school agencies and effective 
where all other agencies fail. 

The library supplements the charac- 
ter and learning of the teacher. Who 
of us is so sure of his all-round qualifi- 
cations that he is content to give his pu- 
pils only his limited self? Teacher and 
textbook and blackboard are time-hon- 
ored and worthy means of instruction. 
Now instruction may be carefully re- 
peated until the matter is learned, but 
instruction is not self-realization, not a 
guarantee that.the pupil knows its mean- 
ing. 

The right sort of library begins where 
teacher’s instruction ends. Think what 
happens when Donald Gray takes up a 
library book. He reads in leisure time. 
He reads because he wants to. He can 
read again what he missed when the door 
slammed. He can read as rapidly or as 
slowly as his abilities demand. The in- 
ner eye of imagination is keen. He even 
finds himself in this book, and Mother, 
—and that boy who sits over there! “And 
—why:—Abe Lincoln just shook his fist 
at those men and told them he’d save the 
Union if he had to die for it—and so 
would I!” “My-O, that was a funny 
thing to do—fly a kite and put a key 
on the end of the string in a bottle on 
the ground—and the lightning came 
down and stayed in that bottle, and he 
carried it around with him and set it 
off—crack! But I can make my own 
electricity in a battery jar. Ben Frank- 
lin didn’t know how to do that!” 

It is not my purpose to claim credit to 
the school library alone for these facts 
and enthusiasms inculcated into the boy. 
The teacher does her part. But the li- 
brary works all the time and doesn’t get 
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tired. The library doesn’t have spells 
of the blues and moods to bite nails. 
Moreover, the boy chooses his own book 
(all the books having been wisely chosen 
by teacher), and he may choose and 
choose again. He may adapt his reading 
to his state of mind and heart,—pro- 
vided, of course, the library is some- 
thing more than a dictionary, a cyclo- 
pedia, and a set of somebody’s lectures 
on oriental literature purchased from an 
agent at twice its value. The school li- 
brary is not the panacea for all the ills 
of our teaching. But I do feel that the 
use of the library as an educational force, 
an essential supplement to the teacher’s 
work, is not sufficiently understood and 
cherished. 

The purpose of a library is not that a 
man shall sit with his nose in a book. 
A school library is a means to an end. 
The end is not simply that pupils shall 
read books. The end is fuller and larger 
life, because of the world of experience 
opened by the book. - 

Nor is the school library’s work done 
when school is over. In the average five, 
six, or eight years of schooling your 
future man and woman ought to acquire 
the habit of getting the good from books. 
If you train him thus, you start him on a 
lifelong process of education. The peo- 
ple’s university, the continuation school 
for everybody, is the public library. It is 
for the school to begin a man’s educa- 
tion, not to end it. 

Someone is saying, “That’s all right, 
young man, but you wouldn’t talk library 
so hard if you knew my boys and girls. 
Why, they read too much! They’d rather 
read than get their lessons.”—Well, I 
think I’'d be thankful that they want to 
read. It shows that I am teaching some- 
thing. And I-think I’d try to make the 
lessons as interesting as the books. I’d 
enter into good-natured rivalry with 
those books. And I wouldn’t be so 
criminal—there is no other word for it 
—as to discourage any good reading. 
Why not utilize the reading interest? In- 
terest can be directed. 

And now someone is saying, “Well, 
you don’t know my boys and girls. They 


don’t care for books. They'd rather 
romp and play,—no use for me to have 
a library.” If I were that teacher, I be- 
lieve I would be alarmed because I hadn’t 
succeeded in interesting my boys and 
girls in something more than themselves. 
I believe I would burn the library books 
that couldn’t interest my pupils, and I 
would buy some that would. And I 
wouldn’t buy sawdust novels. 

Which suggests the question: How am 
I going to prevent my boys from read- 
ing bad, blood and thunder books; and 
my girls from going crazy over stuff 
and nonsense? For one thing, don’t 
condemn the bad book. If you want 
William to read the vicious thing, just 
say to him, “William, that’s a bad 
book, not fit for any boy to read.” You 
know what William will do. A wise 
man once found one of his boys reading 
a Nick Carter story. This is what he 
said: “Hello, James, that looks pretty 
good to me. When you get through 
with it, won’t you let me read it? And 
I think I’ve got a story you'll like even 
better.” James answered, “Sure, I will.” 
He took the Nick Carter to the wise 
teacher and received Edward Eggles- 
ton’s “The Graysons.” And he never 
read another Nick Carter. (By the way, 
the author of the Nick Carter stories is 
said to have been the gentlest, sweetest, 
mildest sort of gentleman.) And then, 
do you know that if teacher dotes on 
sawdust novels, the girls somehow do 
likewise? In most of us the love of 
books is not innate. It has to be im- 
pressed upon us by a personality. It has 
to be caught, not taught. 

Further, in the matter of what fs 
vicious and nonsense for children, the 
doctors disagree. One high-minded pub- 
lic man has declared that as a boy he read 
all he could lay his hands upon, and 
that every boy worth his salt did the 
same. The evil, if any, passed over his 
head. Ruskin affirms that infinitely more 
harm is done by bad history or phil- 
osophy or science than by the worst type 
of fiction. Recently a talented professor 
of literature at Columbia university, 
New York, said to a gathering of li- 
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brarians that he doubted if there is such 
a thing as a bad book; there are bad peo- 
ple in books and bad people who read 
books. One of the best read and ablest 
school men I know had parents who be- 
lieved that even Robert Louis Stevenson 
is a vicious writer. One day, out on his 
uncle’s farm, this boy found a paper- 
bound copy of “Treasure Island,” put it 
into the bosom of his shirt, went to his 
room, locked the door, and then read 
eagerly, trying to imagine he was read- 
ing a bad book! Which it isn’t. 

It will be noticed that all these men, 
the statesman, Ruskin, the Columbia pro- 
fessor, and my friend the schoolman,— 
everyone of them came into contact with 
the wise man who put something better 
into his hands. The point is: Be not 
content with the poor stuff or the medi- 
ocre. Begin with it if necessary, don’t 
drop down to it. Always something bet- 
rer, 

Someone says dejectedly, “I just can’t 
get my board to vote any money for li- 
brary, and I don’t see how to raise it 
myself.” Many school boards fail to 
provide library funds because the matter 
has never been brought to their atten- 
tion. Aren’t you sometimes in position 
to say to a board, “T’ll teach your school, 
but I must have some money for our 
school library”? Where there is a will, 
there is a way. And why shouldn’t Kan- 
sas have a state law, as many of her 
neighbors do, compelling school boards 
to set aside a certain sum per year for 
library purposes? Teachers should ask 
that question till it is answered rightly. 
Some of our neighbors do more than 
that: they offer state aid to school dis- 
tricts for library purchases from an ap- 
proved list. For the first year that state 
gives twenty dollars if the district pro- 
vides another twenty dollars. After the 
first year the state gives ten dollars per 
year if the district helps itself by an 
equal sum. Why not in Kansas? 

But then, until we get our compulsory 
library law and our state aid, and when 
our school district meetings cannot or 
will not vote library funds, how are we 
to raise the money? No general pre- 
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scription can be given. Each community 
must work out its own method. Only 
be sure that if you want the money 
enough, you will get it. 

The best method of obtaining money 
for any library is to let the library make 
good. Make it earn its salt. I know of 
a library that did that very thing. Peo- 
ple said all the other libraries ever es- 
tablished in that town had failed. But 
this library made good, and when it 
asked for a public tax levy its best argu- 
ment was a list of its patrons, a whole 
page in the local daily paper,—and in 
the list were the names of the children 
of the men who were talking loudest 
against the library. That library earned 
its salt. Any school library will com- 
mand financial support, once it interests 
the boys and girls. And there is every 
reason why most school libraries should 
interest and serve the grown-ups of the 
community. 

In selecting books, remember the lit- 
tle folks. I am tempted to say that for 
every book we buy for the high school, 
we ought to buy two for the grammar 
grades and three for the primary and 
kindergarten. 

Please don’t always buy the cheapest 
edition. Whether is it better to have 
three books of mediocre attractiveness, 
or one book resistlessly attractive? Here 
is that classic of the sea, “Two years 
before the mast,” in a decidedly good 
plain edition (Riverside school library 
edition, Houghton-Mifflin). It sells for 
seventy cents. Here is the same_book, 
published by the same house, illustrated 
in color, wide margins,—a book with a 
grip. It sells for a dollar and a half. 
Put them side by side on the library 
shelf. Which will be picked up first? 
Which will be read the oftener? Which 
will make the more vivid impression? 
Which will command the more respect 
for the library? In terms of use and re- 
sults, which is the cheaper book? The 
more efficient book? So let’s have, now 
and then at least, a specially good edi- 
tion. It will help all the others earn 
their salt. 
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And the library doesn’t need to be 
just stories. Fact is often stranger than 
fiction. For the boys we must have 
machinery books as well as lives of 
the heroes; for the girls, a little cook- 
book or a biography of Florence Nightin- 
gale as well as Miss Alcott’s stories. Re- 
member, too, that in our school library 
boys and girls are to find themselves and 
their world. 

Some sort of system in the care of 
t.ie library is necessary. Moreover, it 
helps earn the library salt. A simple 
scheme of classification and book num- 
bering. At least a numerical accession 
record from the very first; and after a 
while a simple card catalog. A definite 
charging system, so that you can tell at 
any moment who has a certain book, 
when it is due, and how many and what 
books Ralph Jones is reading. Most im- 
portant, regular daily library hours. The 
library thus organized and cared for is 
not going to be lost every two years; it 
Is going to gain and keep the enthusiasm 
of pupils; and it will win its own sup- 
port from the community. 

No teacher should work without a li- 
brary. Have one in the school, anyhow. 
Get one for the public, or make the 
school library a community library. If 
the state laws do not encourage suffi- 
ciently, ask for legislation. If the library 
organization of the state and the state 
educational institutions cannot help as 
you would like, help us to obtain more 
funds. 

Remembering that school does not 
complete education, see to it that every 
community has its public library con- 
scious of its educational function. 

The school library is worth its salt 
because of its educational work. 

It will earn its salt if you let it. 


[A condensation of a paper read before 
a Kansas teachers’ institute, July, 1913.] 





The old mistaken idea that libraries 
were for a select few, has certainly been 
refuted by the wide use that is made of 
books in the practical questions that are 
up for consideration in these later days. 
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The First Woman’s Club in U. S. 

A recent newspaper item fell under my 
notice of an address by a prominent li- 
brary lecturer, Miss Stearns of Wiscon- 
sin, in which she is reported to have 
named the Sorosis of New York City as 
‘he first woman’s club in the United 
States. I believe the following account 
which is of record in the locality, more 
clearly represents the facts, and will 
show the claim by the Minerva club of 
New Harmony, Ind., to have been the 
first 1egularly organized woman’s club 
in the United States, to be well founded. 

It is, perhaps. too well known for com- 
ment that at New Harmony, Ind., was 
founded in 1825, by the Owens, one of 
the most remarkable communistic col- 
onies of the many that were started in 
that altruistic, transcendental, progres- 
sive era. This colony had many of the 
most remarkable men of the day among 
its members. The history of its rise and 
fall and life in the village of New Har- 
mony is romantic to the extreme, but 
here I desire only to speak of the first 
regularly organized woman’s club in the 
United States. 

It was founded September 20, 1859, by 
Constance Owen Fauntleroy, (or Faunt 
le Roy,) a granddaughter of Robert 
Owen, at her own home, an old Rap- 
pite house. She called together nine of 
her friends and proposed to establish a 
literary club to meet once a week for 
mutual improvement. A committee was 
appointed to plan a constitution and by- 
laws. Under this, president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary constituted the of- 
ficers. Early in the next year it was pro- 
posed to have a treasurer and recorder 
added, but as there was no money coming 
in, there being no dues or fines, these 
officers were voted unnecessary, but the 
president was empowered to appoint 
such if at any future time they should be 
required. The name, Minerva society, 
was chosen, and a motto adopted, Sap- 
ienta gloria corona est. There was also, 
I understand, a club pin, which was 
afterwards made into a regular badge, a 
Maltese cross of laurel wood set in gold. 

The officers were to remain in office 
six weeks, the president writing an in- 
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augural address as well as a valedictory. 
The business or proceedings of the so- 
ciety were to be strictly private. Each 
Monday evening, original papers were to 
be read by half of the members, to be 
criticised by the other half, and such 
as were found worthy were to be pub- 
lished in the village paper. Later de- 
bates were added. Seven members were 
a quorum. The badges were worn by 
officers only and in private. In case of 
any public meeting, the society was to 
choose a badge for that occasion. 

On rising to read a paper, the member 
first addressed the chair, “Mrs or Miss 
President,” then, “Ladies of the Min- 
erva.” No personal remarks were per- 
mitted. 

It is particularly interesting to know 
that Mrs Ella Dietz Clymer, afterwards 
a charter member of the Sorosis club, 
joined the Minerva club in 1863 while 
visiting New Harmony. 

These facts, relating to the first club, 
are taken from a little pamphlet gotten 
out by Mrs Rachel Fauntleroy. She is 
the oldest living charter member of the 
Minerva club and still lives in the old 
house where the society was founded. 
They were further verified by a daughter 
of the founder, Miss Ellinor Dale Run- 
cie, who lives in St. Joseph. 

Mrs Wintrrep A. Cook. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


[Indiana has always been one of the 
most active and progressive states in 
the woman’s club movement. The Li- 
brary commission of Indiana owes its 
existence almost entirely to the propa- 
ganda and loyalty of the woman’s clubs 
of that state. They have always been 
loyal supporters of the library movement, 
and the Public library commission, State 
library commission and the Library trus- 
tees association find strong supporters 
for their efforts to improve the library 
service of Indiana in the woman’s clubs 
of the state—Editor of P. L.] 





“A man is never so strong as when he 
stands upright; the further he stoops the 
easier he can be knocked over.” 
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Spell It “Catalog” 

A letter just received from the head 
of one of the best of the large libraries in 
the East, contains the following: 

I take this opportunity to write directly 
to you and commend your editorial on page 
106 regarding the spelling of “catalog.” I 
feel strongly in the matter because of the 
very absurdity of the French form. As the 
word is of strictly Greek origin—catalog is 
in strict conformity to the Greek. French- 
ified Greek is a thing that I don’t under- 
stand, and the very idea of it has seemed 
incongruous and even ridiculous; so once 
more let me congratulate you on the stand 
you have taken on what appears to be a 
small point but is one of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 


Take Books to Readers 

In the erliest* libraries books were 
like some notions of the kingdom of 
heaven, to be taken only by violence. We 
hav broadened our ideas like circles in 
the water. This is the genesis of acces- 
sibility 

1) Books to be consulted only by a 
favord few 

2) By any who paid the fee 

3) Freely by all, but no book to leave 
the bilding 

Then came loaning 

1) To the favored few 

2) To those who paid the fee 

3) And then this splendid modern 
conception of free as air or water to all. 

Now we are in the third age of branch 
stations and deliveries by wagons, motor, 
messenger, express or mail. The new 
parcel post greatly stimulates the bibli- 
othecal imagination. 

There is need just now of a history in 
bibliografy of these later efforts of 
getting books easily to readers. Many 
libraries have tried more or less experi- 
ments. Economy and efficiency demand 
that we utilize the experience and ex- 
periments of others. 

I send this note to Pusttc LIBRARIES 
to urge your readers to send in by erly 
mail anything in print telling what, 
when, where, how long, how successful, 





[*As one who has earned special privileges 
in library literature Mr Dewey is allowed to 
indulge his ideas in spelling in these pages— 
Editor. ] 
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and if given up, why, with notes on 
what is being done or pland farther 
and what experience leads each to think 
is the best method. Please supplement 
what is sent in print by any needed notes 
in ms. All this material will be care- 
fully digested and the results promptly 
made available to all, with a bibliografy 
of what students of the question will 
wish to read. 

Unles we stand on the shoulders of 
those who have tried plans before we 
shal waste time and money. 

To save time, address all matter to 
Adolf Law Voge, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., who has consented 
to summarize this material and prepare 
the bibliografy. Please send your sug- 
gestions and experience by erly mail, 
‘lest you forget.’ 

ME-viL Dewey. 





Deferred Subscriptions—A New Plan 
Editor Pusitc LrprariEs: 

A circular, which should prove of more 
than passing interest to the librarians of 
small public libraries, especially those 
with limited appropriations—and what li- 
braries are exempt from this class ?— 
and possibly to others, has come to my 
attention. 

One Nelson Doubleday of Locust Val- 
ley, N. Y., issues this leaflet entitled: 
“THE NEW DEFERRED  SUB- 
SCRIPTION PLAN; the very best 
magazines at colossal discounts, because 
they are deferred subscriptions.” His 
copies are new ones bought from those 
returned by newsdealers to the publish- 
ers. His plan is to send the magazines 
regularly, but each a month late. 

There are listed a dozen magazines, the 
following being among those generally 
found in libraries: 





Regular Deferred 


price. plan. 
ISipPinCOtt’S 6... 6665s cs os SOOO $0.80 
MUCOIUGE'S: shan sin cc cleeeie-ens 1.50 Ass, 
Harper’s weekly ........... 5.00 1.50 
Review of reviews......... 3.00 1.00 
MAMEN, cack GeW ies sa ess 3.00 1,00 
House and garden......... 3.00 1.10 
WOPS WOT 2... cadens 3.00 1.00 
House beautiful ........... 3.00 1.00 
CONDE asics ware bare aero os 3.00 1.00 


I am unaware that any library has 
tried this. 
Haroitp T. DouGHERTY 


Pawtucket, R. I., Mar. 18, 1914. 





Meetings at the A. L. A. 

“One reason why so few cities have 
received formal reports from delegates 
to educational and other conventions 
is that meetings seem to count for less 
than meeting.” 

So says Dr Allen, of the New York 
Bureau of municipal research, who then 
proceeds in a recent issue of his “Ff- 
ficient citizenship” leaflet, to lay out a 
group of “Lobby questions,” applicable 
to school superintendents at their Rich- 
mond meeting the last week in February. 
A member of the A. L. A. inquires 
whether a similar plan could not be suc- 
cessfully worked at the Washington con- 
ference. We believe it could. 

Here is the way Dr Allen has worked 
it out as illustrated by a couple of ques- 
tions taken at random. 

Systematic instruction of parents in help- 
ing schools—ask Superintendent Horn of 
Houston. 

Outside codperation with rural schools—ask 
State Superintendents Preston of Washington 
and Miller of Ohio. 

Have you any questions in library 
work that you would like to have an- 
swered? Have you problems you would 
like to discuss ? 

If so send the questions to A. L. A. 
headquarters. 

Has your library solved some problem 
or undertaken some enterprise that you 
think would be interesting and valuable 
to your colleagues? 

Send in a brief statement about it to 
headquarters with permission for us to 
print it and refer inquiries to you, as 
in the above two illustrations from Dr 
Allen’s list. 

We will compile the questions and 
hints sent in and print them in the May 
Bulletin of the A. L. A., and when you 
get to Washington you will doubtless find 
a chance to have a “lobby conference” 
with the one who can help you to an- 
swer your question. 

G. B. Uttey, Secretary. 
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MONTHLY - EXCEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 








Library Bureau pitas Te) “ey Be Publishers 
M.E.AHERN - - . - -- ~~ Béitor 
Subscription - - - - - - $2 a year 
Five copies to one library - - $8 a year 
Single number - - - - - - 25 cents 
Foreign subscriptions - - - 2. 25 a | year 





Entered as second-class matter May 17, 1896, at the mat 
office at Chicago, I1]., under act of March 3, 1897. 








By the rules of the banks of Chicago an Exchange 
charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions. therefore, 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post-office 
money orders should be sent. 


When a change of address is ordered. both the new and 
the old address must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discon- 
tinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice to that 
effect should be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a con- 
tinuance of the subscription is desired. 


Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the 
mails, will be duplicated without charge if request to do 
so is received within 30 days after publication. Later 
than that duplicate copies can be supplied only at reg- 
ular rates. 


State library effort in Illinois—The 
State library of Illinois has sent out a 
notice through the libraries of the state 
that it will be glad to institute a system 
of inter-library loans with libraries in 
other towns and cities in Illinois, or with 
schools and other institutions in places 
where there is no library. 

This is a most commendable spirit and 
purpose on the part of the State library, 
though it may come with something of 
surprise to the libraries of the state, none 
of which, doubtless, has ever heard of 
anything of the kind from the State li- 
brary before. The sign is a hopeful one. 

The Library extension commission is 
also moving in a little more effective way 
than it has heretofore and reports of 
the assistance given to trustees, to li- 
brarians in isolated parts of the state, 
are finding their way to public knowl- 
edge. 


Perhaps library affairs in Illinois may 
move the more rapidly on account of the 
long delay in starting, as it will be pos- 
sible to benefit by the past experiences 
of other more active communities. 

On the outposts— The third annual re- 
port of the Public library of Calgary 
gives one reading it the impression of a 
live, up-to-date library that is fairly ful- 
filling the claim, “The public library is 
an integral part of public education.” 

Under departmental reports, a show- 
ing is made that indicates the interest 
and effective work in all the activities 
of Calgary. With the university and 
public schools, great activity is shown, 
and the library in a remarkable degree 
‘s interested in all the civic movements 
and conditions of the place. The “tech- 
nical reference department” sounds 
strange when one thinks of the locality 
of the library, but when one reads of 
the growth in various activities in that 
part of the country, the thought readily 
follows that such a department may be 
useful, as it seems to be in this instance. 

Club meetings and lectures of all kinds 
have turned to the library as a civic and 
social center, and the library seems to 
have responded in a way that has been 
helpful in extension of serious reading 
of all kinds. A record of reaching one- 
fourth of the population of the town in 
three years with a circulation of nearly 
three per cent per capita, is something 
that many libraries in larger and older 
places do not have. 

Questionable methods— [t js reported 
that the work of the Public library of 
Helena, Mont., is in danger of being 
sadly crippled, because the City council 
has expended $10,616 from the library 
funds without sanction or knowledge of 
the Library board, and the library funds 
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are therefore in arrears to the amount 
of $1,267. It would seem entirely im- 
possible to conduct a public library or 
any other sort of public institution where 
a city council assumes such authority as 
has been displayed in this instance. It 
reduces the Library board, as has been 
said, to merely an aggregation of clerks 
and office boys, with no authority, what- 
soever. Inasmuch as the library tax in 
Helena was voted by the people them- 
selves, the action of the council in dis- 
sipating the fund gathered from this tax, 
is most reprehensible. 

The closing of Drexel library school— 
The notice of the discontinuance of the 
library school at Drexel institute causes 
deep regret. The reasons which are given 
for the discontinuance of the school 
would seem to be strong reasons for a 
continuance of the same. 

If there was a more general realiza- 
tion of the situation by the municipal au- 
thorities of Philadelphia, the latter ought 
to be quick and glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered by a good li- 
brary school in their midst, to demand at 
least one hundred carefully trained and 
educated library workers every year, and 
these should be furnished by Drexel in- 
stitute. If “Drexel institute is to be 
made a school primarily for Greater 
Philadelphia,” certainly here is an op- 
portunity for doing a work which in ef- 
fectiveness and far-reaching results could 
not be outstripped by any other of its 
departments. 

It is reported that there has been a de- 
cided improvement in the administration 
of the Drexel institute library school in 
recent years, and many hoped that under 
the new administration, just coming in, 
that the school would have a still further 
opportunity for development and sub- 
stantial progress. 
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Postal libraries—It is stated that the 
Canadian government has under consid- 
eration the idea of establishing lending 
libraries in the post offices of Canada. 
Sad to relate, the country newspapers 
of Canada have taken up the idea and 
are working very strenuously in behalf 
of it, on the plea that the post office 
operates everywhere and all the time, 
and has housing facilities in every com- 
munity, and that under the present con- 
ditions the largest part of the people are 
out of reach of libraries. 

Such a plan might be adopted for the 
distribution of books, but not by the 
greatest stretch of meaning could such a 
scheme be called library service. It is a re- 
turn to the old notion that a collection of 
books makes a library. It is a beautiful 
theory to say that people will read if books 
are within reach of them, but the facts in 
the case do not bear out the theory. It 
is always necessary to have a connect- 
ing link between the readers and the 
books, and the distributive work which 
might be carried on by the post office 
would in no degree supply the necessary 
connection. The ordinary government 
official, and this is as true in Canada as 
elsewhere, is not prepared by knowledge, 
inclination or personality, to carry on 
the proposed work successfully, and it 
is a very shortsighted policy that pro- 
poses to meet the library wants of Can- 
ada under the system proposed. 

In a number of instances in the United 
States where similar machinery has been 
applied with better prospects of success 
through the schools, the results are 
speaking examples of futility and useless 
expenditure in starting libraries under 
any such arrangement. The work that 
has been begun in Ontario is far and 
away better for all concerned, indeed, 
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properly organized and administered, it 
is almost ideal and much to be preferred 
to the post office idea, which borders 
close on absurdity. 

School and library—The meeting at 
Washington City offers an opportunity 
for the formafion of a closer relation be- 
tween school libraries and the United 
States bureau of education. It is to be 
hoped that the Bureau of education will 
take the initiative in the matter and sup- 
port as far as possible the efforts of the 
school librarians to present the educa- 
tional value of books as more than tools, 
or as instruments by which is acquired 
the art of formal reading. 

Dr Swain, president of the N. E. A., 
quoted President Eliot, at the recent 
meeting of the superintendents at Rich- 
mond, Va., as saying: 


It seems to me the most interesting edu- 
cational topic of the present time is how 
to get an education of high cultural value 
out of the teaching of exact science and in- 
ductive method, and imperatively needed 
training in skills of all sorts. What is called 
concrete and practical training is capable of 
imparting a high degree of culture, in strong 
powers of application and a disciplined mem- 
ory, but our school systems have not yet 
learned how to do it. 


It will be recalled that President Eliot 
years ago said, in effect, in referring to 
the development of college work, that 
the one thing lacking and for which there 
seemed to be no provision in the college 
was a professorship of books. 

Some progress has been made along 
these lines, a progress that is spreading 
surely if slowly, but as has been said 
heretofore, there seems to be at this time 
an intense interest in the practical, al- 
most to the exclusion of the simply cul- 
tural, a process which, if continued to 
any length, will thwart the very aim of 
the educational system, namely: to pro- 
vide what President Eliot has called “a 


high degree of culture, a strong power 
of application and a disciplined memory.” 

Practical education, yes, but with it 
must go the cultural education which 
shall arouse the imaginative faculties of 
the mind to the end that beauty as well 
as duty shall form part of the daily 
vision of mankind. 

Nowhere has there been so fine an op- 
portunity for the Bureau of education 
to extend its valuable help in the library 
movement as is offered by the occasion 
of the American library association meet- 
ing in Washington next May, and an 
offer of codperation extended to various 
A. L. A. committees concerned with the 
relations of the library to the school will 
undoubtedly be well received, heartily 
appreciated and made to yield abun- 
dantly for both formal and informal edu- 
cation. 

The things of the spirit—The dominant 
note in much that is printed and much 
that is publicly said is concerned with 
the material things of life. Perhaps one 
would be wrong in even wishing it were 
otherwise, but there can be no doubt 
that there is in this concentration of in- 
terest on the useful, a neglect of things 
that are useful because they are beauti- 
ful. Indeed, the lack of appreciation of 
this last idea is largely to blame for 
the paucity of the first. 

Libraries, no less than other institu- 
tions and organizations, have joined in 
the effort to bring to the attention of 
the world, opportunities of vocation with 
an utter neglect of, or at most, an apol- 
ogetic air in presenting avocation. Per- 
haps it is the pendulum swinging from 
the old day when libraries held only eru- 
dite literature and were concerned 
wholly with the things of the mind and 
soul, to the opposite extreme where 
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things concerned with the processes in 
actual life hold the center of the stage. 
In reading library reports one finds po- 
etry is seldom, if ever, pushed, essays 
are used for filling, and imaginative writ- 
ing other than fiction receives scant, if 
any, attention. 

Librarians, themselves, are far too 
often more concerned with statistics that 
show large circulation, and particularly 
in useful and technical arts, than. they 
are with the arrangement of the library 
forces to successfully demonstrate to the 
multitude passing through its doors, the 
value and joy that the library’s contents 
may be to its users in realizing and ap- 
preciating the beautiful and the true. 

Constant reports are seen of librarians 
asking for opportunities to present 
sources of vocational training, concrete 
material betterment, good things in them- 
selves, but nevertheless, an overshadow- 
ing influence against the proper appre- 
ciation of the poetry of life in all but 
its more sordid phases. 

The mathematical problems of the 
school deal with how much work can be 
done, how many pounds can be lifted, and 
always, with problems of dollars and 
cents, in a most sordid fashion. These 
things must be brought to the attention 
and knowledge of the community, but 
there is no excuse for keeping them in 
the limelight, in the center of the stage 
throughout the whole performance. 

If people had more optimistic imagin- 
ation, if children were trained to catch 
the rhythm and swing and chime of 
life’s endeavors, this same factor would 
give them the true feeling of art, “Man’s 
joy in his labor.” 

A prominent librarian in a large city 
mostly devoted to material prosperity, 
and with laboring people far in the ma- 
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jority, is quoted in the papers of his 
city as having said that “Books for cul- 
ture or mental development are not as 
necessary as books that are helping men 
and women solve practical problems.” 

It is probably safe to say that the re- 
porter turned the librarian’s words of 
a very different purport into an expres- 
sion of his own ideas. 

Books for solving practical problems 
are necessary, but equally necessary are 
books to raise the vision, to widen the 
horizon, to create an appreciation of the 
true, the good and the beautiful. “Where 
no vision is, the people perish!” Edu- 
cation in any direction, whether of the 
hand or mind, should not be sought for 
the sole purpose of making a living, but 
equally for living a life, and the saddest 
phase of any poverty is that which pre- 
vents those enmeshed in its grinding 
chains from realizing the sense of the 
beautiful. 

These things are particularly true as 
they relate to the large number of for- 
eigners who come to these shores with 
high ideals of life and all its relations 
and liberty, only to find too often and 
most unutterably sadly, that most things 
with which they come in contact have 
eliminated the beauty of imagination, of 
inspiration and love. 

The library, of all institutions that 
serve the community, can ill afford to 
push the useful to the exclusion of the 
true and the beautiful. 





Books by Parcel Post 


On March 16, the postal regulations al- 
lowing books to be sent at parcel post 
rates through the mails went into effect. 
This makes it possible for the extension 
of library privileges to considerable dis- 
tance at a low rate. The effect of the 
regulation will be watched with interest. 
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A Survey of Rural Literacy 


Statistics of literacy are about the 
most meagre of all statistics. The fed- 
eral census, and federal, state, and local 
school and library reports contain some 
data, but ordinarily they give little be- 
yond the most elementary information 
regarding the subject. 

For this reason the “Social and econ- 
omic survey of a rural township in South- 
ern Minnesota” by Professor Carl W. 
Thompson and G. P. Warber, published 
as the first of the University of Minne- 
sota Studies in economics in 1913 is of 
interest to librarians, and interesting both 
because of the scope of the inquiry and 
because of its results. 

In their survey the authors included all 
homes in which newspapers, farm jour- 
nals, or other periodicals and books are 
read in the evening, and in analysing the 
results of their inquiry, they “weighted” 
their data in estimating averages. 

The authors found that while reading 
is a form of recreation in 66% of the 
homes, only 45% of the young people 
“do any reading worth mentioning.” 
The boys who read generally interest 
themselves in farm papers, or some scien- 
tific article in a magazine. The girls 
“read little else than the current fiction 
and the fashion publications.” The re- 
sults of the inquiry may be tabulated as 
follows: 

Among Among 

Average. owners. tenants. 
Per cent of men who read, 65 65 66 
Women, 63 72 55 
Children, 45 59 27 

With regard to the character of the 
reading available the following table in- 
dicates the per cent reached by each class 


of literature. 

Average. Owners. Tenants. 
Newspapers, weeklies. 75 
Newspapers, dailies. 59 65 45 
Farm journals, 84 


Church papers, 16 
Popular magazines, 27 30 20 
Foreign newspapers, 21 
Cheap literature, 10 11 


Among farm journals The Farmer 


reached 49%, and Successful Farming 
42%. 


Among popular magazines the Wo- 
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man’s World reached 20%, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal 8%, and the Youth’s Com- 
panion 5%. 

Farm journals were read by 50% of 
the men and by 13% of the wemen. 

Outside of the newspapers and the 
farm journals the men read little. 

Among the 42 homes, eight contained 
a collection of books large enough to 
be called a library, while five families 
had borrowed books from a_neighbor- 
ing public library—usually the heaviest 
and best kind of works. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON. 





Book Conundrums 
I. 


Is it fun to read? 

Not always. But is it fun to play the 
piano or to dance or to roller skate if 
you are not used to it? Get the habit 
now, even if it is hard to begin ———. 
You can’t always get a piano even if 
you like to play; you can’t dance or 
skate when you are sick or tired or 
grown old, but you can always read— 
and you'll never know what fun it is 
until you get the habit! 


II. 
Why is a library different from a moving 
picture show? 

Because at the show, you GIVE your 
nickel, TAKE what the SHOW wants 
to give you, and then forget all about it. 

At the Library, you give NO nickel, 
take what YOU please, and have some- 
thing to think about all the rest of your 
life. 

III. 
Why is a book like a shoe? 

Because they are both made to fit all 
sizes. There is no one else in the world 
just like you. The first book you pick 
up may be written for some one very 
different from yourself. Read only what 
you like but try to like what is better. 
Some books are worth their weight in 
gold and others are fit only to be burned. 

IV. 
What is a librarian good for? 

The Library and the Librarian are 

not made to make you read or to make 
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you take books home but they are sup- 
posed to get you what you want. They 
are to make it easier for you to read— 
just as your knife and fork make it 
easier for you to eat. 

Your knife and fork will not feed you 
unless you use them and a Library and a 
Librarian are not worth anything to you 
unless you use them. 

The above were distributed separately 
and at intervals in a group of rather in- 
different young girls. They were much 
amused and the general effect was a 
much more receptive attitude toward 
the library. Attce B. Lone, 


Parish library, Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York City. 





The Library and Vocational Training 


In a recent article by Miss Mary E. 
Hall, librarian of the Girls’ high-school 
of Brooklyn, before the New York teach- 
ers, some very good points were made in 
regard to the relation of the library to 
vocational training. Some extracts are 
as follows: 

To introduce her first point, the need 
for vocational guidance through the li- 
brary, Miss Hall told this incident from 
her own experience. Mr Luther Gulick 
had lectured one day at the Girls’ high 
school, emphasizing the fact that any 
one could be happy in work. That after- 
noon a Russian girl who had heard him 
said to Miss Hall, “Do you believe all 
that, that he said this morning?” Miss 
Hall replied “Yes,” and brought the con- 
versation around to where she could ask 
the girl what she was going to be. “I 
am going to be an agitator, I don’t be- 
lieve anybody is happy in this world,” 
was the girl’s reply. Further inquiry 
brought to light the intolerable conditions 
of the girl’s life, and the lack in her home 
of anyone to advise her. 

Because they lack wise guidance is one 
reason boys and girls leave the elemen- 
tary schools before they are fitted mental- 
ly, morally, physically. Other reasons 
are, that they are tired of it, and that it 
does not hold their interest. 

They drift. They may find work, they 


may not. Many are added eventually to 
the number of the unemployed and the 
unemployable. The fact is, numbers of 
employers would be glad to have the 
services of promising boys and girls who 
leave school, but have not thought to 
inquire there for them. An organized 
effort is now being made to bring the 
two: the employer and the would be em- 
ployee together. It is an effort to pre- 
vent appalling waste. 

Miss Hall’s second point was the aim 
of vocational guidance. It is, to help 
each student in the schools to find what 
is for him the “best possible work.” To 
amplify her meaning Miss Hall quoted 
from Professor Bagley’s “Educative 
process” and Mr Bloomfield’s ‘“Voca- 
tional guidance of youth.” 


Third, Miss Hall dealt with the meth- 
ods of work, and explained what the 
duties of a “Vocational counsellor” are. 
He or she may be a specially trained 
person who has made a study of the 
various occupations of the city and is 
in a position to give advice and informa- 
tion to teachers and parents or to pupils 
themselves. In most schools, this work 
of the counsellor is done by a teacher 
specially suitable because of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of boys and girls. 

“Tn some cities, notably Boston, Voca- 
tion bureaus are established and printed 
bulletins about the occupations published 
for the schools. Employment bureaus 
are being maintained by the schools them- 
selves in some cities, in other cities by 
the Chamber of commerce or by inter- 
ested bodies of citizens.” 

The fourth division of Miss Hall’s 
talk was on the librarian’s part in vo- 
cational guidance. Her first suggestion 
to librarians, if they wished to make 
themselves useful in the new movement, 
was to read the best opinions upon the 
work ; Bloomfield’s “Vocational guidance 
of youth”; King’s “Social aspects of 
education” (see Chap. 10); Parson’s 
“Choosing a vocation”; Outlook, August 
27, 1911 “Business men in the making” ; 
Religious Education, February 1913 ar- 
ticles by Jesse Davis, H. B. Wilson and 
Professor Sharp. 
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In the next place see what is being 
done along this line locally. If the work 
is already being carried on by the schools 
call the workers together informally and 
find out how you can best aid them by 
means of lists, reserve shelves for books, 
sending books to the school building, etc. 
“In the small-town where the librarian 
knows everyone she herself would often 
make the best possible counsellor.” If 
no work has been done at all “start an 
interest in your library by bulletins call- 
ing attention to its resources” in this 
field. 

In many libraries much good material 
is lost because it is scattered. In one 
library using the Decimal classification 
different books with the same general 
purpose, to show young people what oc- 
cupations were open to them, were classi- 
fied: 607, 331, 174, 374, 177, 396, 640, 
658. Their usefulness would be greatly 
increased could they all be brought to- 
gether under one number. 

Set apart for your teachers a “Coun- 
sellors’ book shelf’; for your young peo- 
ple, special shelves marked “Choosing a 
career.” Here group books by the ap- 
peal they will make, “Some successful 
men,” etc. Group also by special occupa- 
tions, e. g. Law, Medicine, etc., and with 
these shelves, pamphlets on these sub- 
jects. If necessary, divide the books 
again into those of interest to girls and 
those of interest to boys. 

“Keep your vocational shelves full of 
only live books. Do not store dead 
wood.” Talking about the books with 
the children when they return them, is 
the best way to find which make an ap- 
peal. Do not be shocked or unsympa- 
thetic at their crude taste. The Marden 
books may be the very greatest inspira- 
tion to many a boy and girl. Ruth Ash- 
more’s “Business girl” may supply the 
very common sense some girl lacks. 

Inexpensive pamphlets on all occupa- 
tions from that of the grocer to that of 
the bacteriologist are to be had from 
cities where the vocational guidance 
movement is organized. 

Have a card index of vocational ma- 
terial and make it as suggestive as pos- 
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sible of the resources of your library. 
Analyze your college and school cata- 
logs as far as vocational subjects are 
concerned. 

Keep clippings. Have them sorted, 
mounted, labeled and kept in large ma- 
nilla envelopes in a vertical file, or in pam- 
phlet boxes with the pamphlets. Daily 
papers and magazines are full of excel- 
lent material, inspiriting and wholesome, 
on how success is won, which ought not 
to be lost. 

The bulletin board can be made a 
great agent in stimulating interest in 
good biographical or other inspiring ma- 
terial. Post portraits of successful men 
and women of to-day with short sketches 
of their lives. Select suggestive quota- 
tions from Booker Washington on 
“Work,” some of the splendid things 
Carlyle and Ruskin have said, Dr Van 
Dyke’s little sonnet on “Work,” Pres- 
ident Hyde’s words on “The offer of the 
college.” Suggestive centres for bulle- 
tin boards are the beautiful colored re- 
productions of E. H. Blashfield’s mural 
painting on the wall of the Great Hall in 
the College of the city of New York, 
the memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer 
in the Chapel of Wellesley college, the 
idea of both is that of Alma Mater lead- 
ing youth into life with the lamp of 
knowledge lighted by the college. 

Organize clubs among the pupils. Let 
them study the occupations. Encourage 
debates on such subjects for instance as 
the Work of the plumber vs. that of the 
carpenter. 

Have men and women come to your 
library and give brief talks on the occu- 
pation in which they have succeeded and 
the things which make for success. 

“Lastly and most important of all, in 
this work the library can do in voca- 
tional guidance, is the personal work of 
the librarian with the teachers and boys 
and girls.” Most libraries now-a-days 
have children’s librarians. But for the 
boy or girl too old for the children’s 
room, and too young for the adult de- 
partment no “library friend” has been 
provided, and the boys and girls from 
14-18 are left to flounder just when they 
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are ready for the best things that books 
can give. Where there is no high school 
librarian to be a guide in such matters, 
a fine opportunity is afforded a town 
librarian to offer her services to the 
Board of Education. She or one of her 
assistants could perhaps take charge of 
the study periods at school when pupils 
are free to come in to read. “Once let 
the right kind of a librarian work with 
teachers and pupils within the school and 
we shall at last have found and cemented 
fast the connecting link between the pub- 
lic library and the high school.” 

Miss Hall’s last plea was uttered in 
the words of Dr Parsons, to help a stu- 
dent “to choose a work in which his best 
abilities and enthusiasms will be united, 
work that one can put his whole heart 
into and do it, because he would rather 
do just that particular thing than any- 
thing else in the world.” 





Post Office Libraries 

The Honorable Mr Borden, Premier 
of Canada, said recently to the House of 
Commons, that the Government has 
under consideration the idea of establish- 
ing lending libraries in the post offices of 
Canada. Mr Borden argues that the post 
office has housing facilities in every com- 
munity and the addition of the library 
service should be as natural to it as par- 
cel post. 

The proposal is for a supply of books 
on the basis of one volume per capita, 
distributed over the Dominion accord- 
ing to population, a post office serving 
200 people having 200 books, one serving 
10,000 people having 10,000 books. Mon- 
treal would have a library of 500,000 
volumes, Toronto, 400,000, Winnipeg, 
150,000, Halifax, 46,000. 

The postmaster in a smaller office could 
draw on a neighboring larger office for 
any books which his library did not 
contain. Applications could be sent in 
on postcards and delivery made by or- 
dinary mail. The enterprise is expected 
to be self-supporting, with a fee of two 
cents for the use of a book for seven 
days.—News Item. 
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The A. L. A. Exhibit at Leipzig 

Libraries, both large and small, have 
responded generously in money and ma- 
terial, and there is every indication that 
the exhibit will be an interesting and 
creditable one. 

The exhibit has been made possible by 
the hearty codperation of librarians all 
over the country. The large libraries 
have been exceedingly generous in their 
support and the smaller institutions in 
proportion to their size and income have 
contributed in an equally liberal manner. 
The number of personal contributions to 
the fund is an evidence of the enthusiasm 
and devotion of individual librarians to 
their profession. As an example of the 
cordial spirit of fellowship which exists 
among the librarians of this country and 
their willingness to codperate in any 
scheme which concerns library interests, 
the exhibition is especially noteworthy. 

Almost all of the material has been re- 
ceived since March 5, and many libraries 
have asked for an extension of time in 
order that they might complete the charts, 
etc., in preparation. It is therefore im- 
possible at this time to give more than a 
suggestion of what the completed ex- 
hibit will contain. 

Many of the libraries contributing 
have sent their material beautifully 
mounted and labeled, thus saving the 
Committee much time and work, and all 
have shown great care and thought in 
the selection made. Practically every 
phase of library work in this country 
will be represented by photographs, 
charts, or descriptive matter, and the 
Committee believes that the exhibition 
as a whole will be instructive and inter- 
esting and will give an adequate idea of 
the present condition of libraries in this 
country. Especial emphasis will be given 
to those features which are most signifi- 
cant, and those phases of the work in 
which this country has been a pioneer 
will be fully treated. 

The space granted the American library 
association exhibit represents a cross sec- 
tion at the end of one of the Exposition 
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buildings. The diagram shows the 
arrangement decided upon. 

The Library of Congress has prepared 
a chart 5x10 feet showing the growth 
of libraries in the United States from 
1876-1913, which will be an interesting 
and important feature of the exhibit. 

In addition the Library of Congress 
has contributed photographs of its build- 
ing and of the series of mural paintings 
illustrating the evolution of the book, an 
annotated collection of blanks and 
forms; a complete collection of its pub- 
lications since 1897; a catalog of all 
works in the Library of Congress on 
bibliography, library economy, printing 
and book-binding arranged both in the 
form of a dictionary catalog and a sys- 
tematic catalog. These catalogs are de- 
signed to show the resources of the 
Library of Congress on the subjects 
named and to illustrate the use of the 
printed catalog cards in dictionary and 
systematic catalogs. A number of pam- 
phlets will be sent for distribution. 

The library schools have furnished 
photographs illustrative of their equip- 
ment and work, specimens of the form 
and blanks used, circulars of informa- 
tion, and outlines of their courses. The 
Pratt Institute library school has also 
loaned the exhibit prepared last year by 
its students, which was shown at the 
Kaaterskill meeting. 

The college and university libraries 
have made an interesting contribution to 
the exhibit. 

The Johns Hopkins university has sent 
a carefully arranged exhibit of photo- 
graphs, plans, blanks and forms with de- 
scriptions and annotations in German and 
English. 

Columbia university has furnished 
charts illustrating their charging system 
and reference blanks and a set of pub- 
lications relating to the library. 

The special libraries division includes 
libraries containing general collections in 
special institutions as well as libraries 
instituted for the purpose of supplying 
books on a particular subject and allied 
subjects. 
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Commission work will be illustrated 
by a series of charts prepared by the 
League of library commissions for ex- 
hibition at the N. E. A. last year. The 
charts show the extension of commis- 
sion work and the increase of circula- 
tion in the last 10 years, and photo- 
graphs show the means by which the peo- 
ple of rural communities are reached. 

The work of public libraries will be 
fully portrayed and the various activities 
of a modern library in the community 
will be clearly shown. 

A chart showing the municipal support 
of a number of representative libraries 
of various sizes, the total circulation, 
the amounts expended for salaries and 
books and similar statistical information 
will afford the visitors from this and 
other countries an opportunity to make 
some interesting comparisons. 

Maps will show the distribution of 
branches and delivery and deposit sta- 
tions in different cities, and the ways in 
which these distributing agencies are 
operated will be shown by photographs 
and the printed forms used in the vari- 
ous divisions of the work. 

One end of the space will be devoted 
to work with children, a corner being 
fitted up with shelving, typical tables and 
chairs, to resemble a corner of a chil- 
dren’s room, and a representative collec- 
tion of books will be shown. A series 
of photographs and charts will illustrate 
extension work with children in schools, 
playgrounds, recreation centres, etc. 

Library architecture will be given a 
prominent place in the exhibit and a large 
collection of photographs and plans has 
been collected. 

A model of a typical branch or small 
library has been prepared to show the 
relative arrangement of rooms, the pro- 
vision of reading and reference rooms 
for adults and children, stack and wall 
shelving, and the way in which a general 
supervision of the entire floor may be 
given from the charging desk with its 
position in the central portion of the 
floor space. 

A handbok of the exhibit in English 
and German is being prepared which will 


not only furnish a key to its arrangement 
but will give a brief description of each 
of the activities represented and such 
additional information in relation to 
American libraries as is believed will be 
of interest to the foreign visitor. It will 
also contain a list of periodical articles 
on American libraries in German, French 
and Italian magazines. 

Dr Theodore W. Koch of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will install the exhibit 
in Leipzig and will remain in charge 
during May; Donald Hendry, of the 
Pratt Institute free library, will be in 
charge in June and July, and Miss Ade- 
laide Hasse of the New York public 
library in August and September. 

FRANK P. Hii, Chairman. 





A. L. A. Arrangements in Washington 


The committee on local arrangements 
for the Washington meeting are making 
considerable effort to list accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates and at reason- 
able distances from the meeting places. 
The committee will furnish in advance 
of the conference, information concern- 
ing transportation rates, fares, etc., and 
also a handbook to the libraries of the 
city. Inquiries concerning local arrange- 
ments, including rooms, will be answered 
promptly if addressed to George F. Bow- 
erman, chairman, or Miss Grace E. Bab- 
bit, Public library, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Eleanor Buynitzsky, well and 
favorably known to the library workers 
of Chicago, and at one time in the Public 
library at Dallas, Tex., will be glad to 
give to friends and acquaintances from 
out of town, information concerning 
especially attractive and reasonable quar- 
ters somewhat out of the ordinary. 

The Rooming bureau will be prepared 
to assign members to the hotels at any 
time, though information as to specific 
rooms cannot be furnished until nearer 
the date of the conference. Members 
who prefer to communicate directly with 
managers of hotels should mention the 
fact that reservations are made for the 
A. L. A. meeting. All members who 
wish to secure accommodations other- 
wise than through the Rooming bureau, 
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are requested to notify the bureau of 
their plans, so that full advance informa- 
tion may be had at local headquarters 
of proposed attendance. 

The A. L. A. Bulletin for March con- 
tains a chart of accommodations, loca- 
tion, price and other full details. 

In answer to inquiries as to the best 
available guide for Washington City, the 
announcement is made that Reynold’s 
Standard guide, price, 25c, postage 8c 
additional, is the best. The Rooming Bu- 
reau has made special’ arrangements by 
which they will send the guide to mem- 
bers for 25c, including postage. Orders 
accompanied by payment will receive 
prompt attention. 





Travel Arrangements for A. L. A. 
Conference 

The Travel committee have pretty 
well worked up the trip for Washington, 
and there will be three parties as usual. 
No special rates have as yet been granted 
by the railroads, but it is possible that 
a rate of two cents a mile will be se- 
cured. If so, announcement will be made 
later. If not, the rates will stand at 
the present schedule, as May is too early 
for the summer rates to be enforced. 


New England party 

The principal party will leave Bos- 
ton by the Fall River boat, Sunday, 
May 24, for New York, where a speciat 
train will be provided for the combined 
New Engiand and New York parties, 
leaving between 9 and 10 a. m. on Mon- 
day. Another party for those desiring 
an ocean trip can leave Boston, Friday, 
May 22, at 5 p. m., reaching Baltimore, 
Monday, and proceeding thence by train 
to Washington. Fare, $16. If 15 or 
more form a party, a rate of $12 will be 
made. All correspondence concerning 
the New England party should be sent 
to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., Fenway, 
Boston, Mass. Early application for 
reservations is urged. 

New York party 

A special train will leave on Monday 
morning, - March 5, and all applications 
for this party from New York, Phila- 


delphia and Baltimore, for reserved space 
should be sent to C. H. Brown, 26 Bre- 
voort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on or be- 
fore May 18. Special round trip tickets 
from New York will cost $10, (10 days 
limit, including date of sale.) from Phila- 
delphia, $6. 

There will be some reduction on the 
special train rates. There will be some 
saving also in case a mileage book is pur- 
chased. 

Chicago party, including Middle-West 

Arrangements are being made for a 
special train to leave Chicago for Wash- 
ington, Sunday afternoon, May 24. Those 
intending to join the special train at Chi- 
cago are requested to register as soon as 
possible. Unless special rates are granted 
later by railroads, those desiring to travel 
with the party can save money by pur- 
chasing tickets from outside points to 
Chicago. Rates on this special train will 
be $14.50, Chicago to Washington. The 
same party arrangements may be made 
for 10 or more returning, otherwise trav- 
elers will be obliged to pay full fare of 
$17.00. Regular rates can be obtained 
from the nearest railroad agent. De- 
tailed information concerning special 
train will be printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. Reservations for the special 
train accommodations may be had by 
addressing John F. Phelan, Chicago pub- 
lic library. 

Post conference 

It is thought that with the conference 
in the beautiful city of Washington 
which presents so many points of in- 
terest, a short post-conference trip will 
be the more popular. The committee, 
therefore, is planning for a party, per- 
sonally conducted, to leave Washington 
on Saturday evening, May 30, by boat to 
Old Point Comfort, where two days will 
be spent. Old Point is a beautiful spot 
for a good rest after the convention, and 
offers the attractions of Fortress Mon- 
roe. Hampton Institute, and side trips 
to Norfolk as well as many water: excur- 
sions. Leaving Old Point, it is the in- 
tention to proceed by day steamer to 
Richmond, giving opportunity to stop at 
Jamestown Island and see the remains 
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of the original settlement there. It is 
planned to spend two days in Richmond, 
and to return to Washington by rail. 
The cost of this trip will be about $30 
for six days. Party due back in Wash- 
ington, Friday afternoon, June 5. 





American Association of Law Libraries 
Annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 
May 25 to 30, 1914 

It is proposed to hold the sessions of 
the association early in the week, so that 
those present may have ample time to at- 
tend the meetings of the American li- 
brary association and the National as- 
sociation of state libraries, and visit 
the many points of interest in the na- 
tional capitol. Headquarters will be at 
New Ebbitt house. 

It is impossible to detail the program 
at this time, but it is expected that op- 
portunity will be given to study the work- 
ings of certain of the institutions in 
Washington which concern those who 
have to do with the practice of the law. 
At least three bulletins will be issued 
before the meeting, which will contain 
full information. It is requested that all 
who are in any way interested in our 
proceedings send their names and ad- 
dresses to Miss G. E. Woodard, sec- 
retary of the association, Law library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., who will see that the bulletins are 
duly forwarded. 





National Conference of School 
Librarians 

The time and place are right for a 
large meeting of school librarians in 
connection with the A. L. A. conference 
to be held at Washington, D. C. the last 
week in May. 

Three meetings of school librarians 
will be held—a general meeting, and 
High school and Normal school round 
tables for irfformal discussion. It is 
hoped that Dr Claxton and other educa- 
tional leaders will speak at the general 
school library meeting. Recent progress 
in school library work, also codperation 
of librarians with the National council 
of teachers of English and with the De- 
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partment of superintendence of the N. 
E. A. will be reported upon. Mr Kerr, 
Miss Hall, Miss Hadley and other school 
library leaders will be present. 

These meetings will probably be held 
on Friday, the general meeting in the 
morning and the round tables in the eve- 
ning of May 29. A dinner of school li- 
brarians will be planned for the day of 
the meeting. An exhibit of school li- 
brary helps and methods will be made, 
with the codperation, it is hoped, of Dr 
Claxton. 

Iba M. MENDENHALL, Chairman. 





Ontario Library Association 
Annual meeting 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association will be held 
at Toronto at the Public library, College 
and St. George Streets, April 13-14. 

The program centers around one chief 
topic, “The library situation in Ontario 
and its possibilities.” The addresses will 
treat this topic from the standpoint of 
the past, present and future. Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Free library 
commission of Wisconsin, is the outside 
speaker and will deliver an address on 
the development of library work in Wis- 
consin, the problems of which are similar 
to those in Ontario. 

The work of the Library association 
has outgrown its present income. It has 
been decided that the libraries in the 
larger centers should increase their 
annual fees. The proposed amendments 
to the constitution to take care of the 
matter are as follows: 


Annual fee shall be $1 for individuals, and 
for libraries according to following scale: 
places having over 15,000 population, $5; 5,000 
to 15,000 population, $3; places having up to 
5,000 population, $2. 





New York State Library Association 
The following committees for the 1914 
meeting have been named by the Ex- 
ecutive board. 
Hospitality : 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, chairman, New 
York City. 
Emily S. Coit, Buffalo. 
Isabella K. Rhodes, Albany. 
Isabella M. Cooper. Brooklyn. 
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Howard L. Hughes, Trenton, N. J. 
Harry N. Parsons, Buffalo. 
Legislation : 
William R. Eastman, Albany, 
chairman with power to add two 
members. 
Publicity : 
Harriet R. Pecs, chairman, Troy. 
Maud D. Brooks, Olean. 
William F. Yust, Rochester. 
William S. Watson, Albany. 
Dr Frederick W. Kilbourne, Public li- 
brary, Brooklyn. 
Rural communities : 
Clara W. Bragg, Bath, 
chairman with power to add two mem- 
bers. 
Anna R. Phelps, Albany. 
N. Louise Ruckteshler, Norwich. 
Library institutes : 
Asa Wynkoop, chairman, Albany. 
Emily S. Coit, Buffalo. 
N. Louise Ruckteshler, Norwich. 
Mary L. Davis, Troy. 
Frank K. Walter, 
Libraries in charitable, reformatory, and penal 
institutions : 
Mary W. Plummer, chairman, New York 
City. 
Elizabeth P. Clarke, Auburn. 
Frederick C. Hicks, New York City. 





A State News-letter 


The Kansas library association, 
through a publicity committee of which 
W. H. Kerr of Emporia is chairman, 
proposes to send out each month a news- 
letter to the members of the association 
concerning the progress of library work 
throughout the State of Kansas. 

This news-letter will be just what its 
name implies—giving news items about 
the libraries in Kansas, telling of any 
new method or giving items of interest 
concerning libraries and their work and 
their librarians, and in other ways, try- 
ing to bring an esprit de corps among the 
libraries of Kansas. 

The Chicago waiters’ association li- 
brary has 960 volumes, many of which 
are editions de luxe. This library is 
furnished by the money accruing from 
the sale of champagne corks which the 
members turn in. More than $51 was 
realized the past year from this source. 
There were 13,000 corks contributed to 
the fund, representing about $58,000 
spent in the consumption of bubbles.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The Chicago library club en- 
joyed an illustrated lecture by Lorado 
Taft, of the Art institute on “Sculpture 
in landscape” at its March meeting. 

Mr Taft in his charming manner drew 
his hearers’ attention to good sculpture 
and poor. Along the sculptured boule- 
vards of Paris, Versailles, Dresden, Ber- 
lin and Munich and then on to London, 
Mr Taft took his hearers, pointing out 
the most beautiful bits of sculpture, or, 
the most charming effects made by plac- 
ing sculpture in appropriate settings; 
showing what the cities of the old world 
had done to beautify their parks and 
boulevards and what the cities of the 
new world would do well to imitate. 

He spoke briefly, but inspiringly of his 
dream of “Chicago beautiful” ; a beauti- 
ful dream to be made possible by the 
patriotic bequest of the late Benjamin F. 
Ferguson, for the purpose of commemor- 
ating in marble or bronze, persons and 
events important in the history of 
America. 

The first fruit of this dream, “The 
Spirit of the lakes,’ symbolizes the 
Great lakes and is placed in the South 
Side park. He has also been commis- 
sioned to design the “Fountain of time,” 
which will show a great procession of hu- 
manity passing in review before Father 
Time: a theme suggested by Alfred Dob- 
son’s verses— 

Time goes, you say? ah, no. 
Alas, time stays; we go. 

This huge statue is to be erected at 
the western end of the Midway, a grassy 
parkway connecting Washington and 
Jackson parks. 

His “Fountain of creation,’ a Greek 
legend of evolution, symbolizing the peo- 
pling of the earth, will occupy the east- 
ern end of the Midway. 

Mr Taft’s lecture will long be remem- 
bered by the members and friends of the 
club for its beauty and inspiration. 

AGNEs J. PETERSEN, 
Secretary. 

Connecticut—On Friday, Feb. 27, Dr 
John G. Stanton, vice-president of the 
trustees of the New London public li- 
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brary welcomed the Connecticut library 
association to New London. 

The morning address was made by 
President Frederick Henry Sykes of the 
Connecticut college for women. Dr Sykes 
pointed out that the colleges of our day 
are still following the old type of edu- 
cation, while the world has gone ahead. 
Recognizing that library work has be- 
come in large part a woman’s vocation, 
he plans to incorporate a broad course 
of systematic library training in the cur- 
riculum of his college. Miss Colt of 
Stamford, Miss Sperry of Waterbury, 
Miss Davis, Miss Foley and Miss Hew- 
ins of Hartford and Miss Rockwell of 
New Britain took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

The afternoon session opened with 
Gutzon Borglum’s interesting paper in 
which he defined “Insurgency in art” as 
an insistence on saying in our own way 
things that we ourselves think. He plead- 
ed that artists of our time should inter- 
pret our own history and experience in- 
stead of depending upon Greek and 
Roman subjects for inspiration. 

Harriet S. Wright of the New Britain 
institute next spoke upon the use of pic- 
tures in the children’s room. Miss Wright 
illustrated her lecture with many charm- 
ing samples of illustrations which have 
found favor with the children of her 
library. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and accepted, after which 
Mrs Johnson outlined the work of the 
library summer school. Mrs Johnson 
stated that, thanks to the help of our 
association, without which the school 
must have discontinued, better work was 
done than ever before. Next summer the 
work will be resumed in connection with 
the Danbury normal school. 

A telegram was sent to Mr Pickens, li- 
brarian at Thompsonville, Conn., upon 
the opening of the new library building. 
Resolutions of sympathy were also di- 
rected to be sent to Dr E. C. Richardson 
in connection with the death of Miss 
Mary A. Richardson, a charter member 
of the association and its secretary for 
four years. 


Officers for the following year were 
elected as follows: President, Charles S. 
Thayer of the Hartford theological 
seminary; vice-presidents, Dr John G. 
Stanton of New London; Rev Storrs O. 
Seymour of Litchfield; Mrs Godard of 
Wallingford; Mary E. Clark of West- 
brook; and B. W. Danielson of Daniel- 
son; secretary, Edith McH. Steele of 
Waterbury; treasurer, Lillian M. Sted- 
man of Suffield. 

Resolutions of thanks to the librarian 
and others who helped to make the occa- 
sion a delightful one were voted. 

Epira McH. Sree te, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts—The annual midwinter 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
library club was held in the new library 
of the International Y. M. C. A. college 
at Springfield, Feb. 19, 1914. Dr F. N. 
Surley, dean of the college made the ad- 
dress of welcome, briefly tracing the 
growth and aims of the college. 

The morning session was devoted 
mainly to a discussion of the best books 
of 1913. This was based upon the an- 
nual book list compiled by the club and 
printed in the Springfield Republican, 
from which reprints had been made and 
distributed. This discussion was con- 
ducted by Bertha E. Blakely, librarian 
of Mt. Holyoke college, and president of 
the club. George L. Lewis chairman of 
the committee on Outlines for school chil- 
dren in the use of the library then pre- 
sented his report. This is one of the 
most vital subjects that has come before 
the club and called forth much comment. 

It was generally agreed that one of 
the greatest difficulties encountered in 
teaching school children to use a public 
library is found in the ignorance of the 
teachers themselves in the use of the li- 
brary. This is due to the lack of instruc- 
tion of prospective teachers as to the im- 
portance of children’s reading and value 
of libraries in connection with school 
work. The librarians felt the need of ac- 
tion upon this subject and drew up a 
resolution embodying the club’s opinion. 
This was sent to the state board of edu- 
cation in the hope that instruction in the 
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use of the library may be incorporated 
into the normal school course. 

The first address of the afternoon ses- 
sion was given by Lizzie E. Fletcher, 
Welfare secretary of the Palmer Manu- 
facturing Company of Three Rivers. Her 
topic was “Life in a foreign community 
in Hampden county.” Miss Fletcher 
spoke in a general descriptive way of the 
life of foreigners in a village community. 
F. G. Willcox of the Holyoke public 1i- 
brary, told of a recent successful experi- 
ment in advertising his library. 

A resolution was passed urging the 
appropriation of $10,000 by the state for 
the Massachusetts library commission. A 
resolution was also passed in regard to 
the need of enlarging the scope of the 
state library. 

The last address of the day was given 
by George L. Lewis of Westfield, upon 
“Periodicals in the library; some prob- 
lems of the subscription list.” Frank 
Guy Armitage, a student of the college, 
gave several delightful readings from 
Dickens, and after a vote of thanks was 
given to the college for its hospitality 
the meeting adjourned. 

AuicE Moore, Secretary. 

Wisconsin— At the February meeting 
of the Milwaukee library club, Winifred 
Merrill discussed “Municipal and legis- 
lative libraries,” and J. V. Cargill dis- 
cussed “Branch library work.” Each gave 
a brief history of the origin and develop- 

int of these departments of library 
work and pointed out where they differ 
in their functions from the public library 
proper. 

Miss Merrill said: 

The municipal and legislative library was 
established primarily to assist legislators in 
their work by collecting and tabulating for 
their handy use information which cannot 
be obtained in books. 

Mr Cargill said: 

Experience shows most people will do 
without books rather than take much trou- 
ble to get them. 





New England Club of Library Com- 
mission Workers 

. The New England club of library com- 

mission workers held its fifth annual 
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meeting in Burlington, Vermont, on Feb- 
ruary 6. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Vermont commissions 
were represented by nine workers; five 
other library workers in Burlington and 
one from Montpelier attended part of 
the meetings. 

After interesting reports from the four 
states of their past year’s work, the sub- 
jects discussed were: How to arouse 
the active interest of library trustees; 
Efforts to encourage systematic reading 
and study instead of desultory reading 
purely for pleasure; Influences antag- 
onistic to good reading; Branch libraries 
in small towns; Sunday opening; The 
library and the immigrant; Regulations 
for the use of traveling libraries. 

R. W. Wricnrt. 





Interesting Things in Print 
A list of books suited to a high-school 
library, compiled by the University high- 
school, Chicago, has been issued in Bul- 
letin No. 35, U. S. Bureau of education. 


The James V. Brown library of Will- 
iamsport, Pa., has issued a list of 100 of 
the best books of the world, the large 
majority of which are included in the 
lists of books compiled at different times 
by other persons. 


The Western Massachusetts library 
club has issued its annual list of books 
of the year. It is a list for small li- 
braries, selected with characterizations by 
members of the Western Massachusetts 
library club. The list was used as the 
basis of the discussion of books at the 
annual midwinter meeting at Spring- 
ield February 19. 

Poetry, a magazine of verse, edited 
and published by Harriet Monroe, Chi- 
cago, is interesting in what it is doing, 
quite as much as in what it contains. A 
recent number has “editorial comment” 
on the last Victorian poet, Francis 
Thompson, an analysis of the work of 
Nicholas Lindsay, the “Prairie Poet,” as 
well as a number of others. Librarians, 
as handlers of books, ought to enjoy this 
breath from the soul of books. 
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The Nation’s Business for February 
contains in full all the speeches on Anti- 
trust legislation, Price maintenance and 
Valuation of railroads, delivered at the 
second annual meeting of the Chamber 
of commerce of the United States held 
in Washington February 11-13. 

The speeches were delivered by Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, Secretary of commerce ; 
President Van Hise, University of Wis- 
consin; F. P. Fish, former president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
company; Henry B. Towne, President 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Professor Seager, of Columbia 
university, G. E. Trip, Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company, and 
Louis D. Brandeis, Boston, Mass. 

Publication No. 1 for the Ellen H. 
Richards memorial fund has been is- 
sued, and contains a syllabus of Home 
economics, prepared for the American 
home economics association by its com- 
mittee on nomenclature and_ syllabus. 
The material is brought down and cor- 
rected for January, 1914. 

The syllabus is prepared as an effective 
ground work, sufficiently elastic to adapt 
itself to the requirements of institutions 
having considerable variations in the 
grade of instruction and also differing 
widely in the number of teachers and 
courses in scientific and other subjects. 
It is quite comprehensive, going into con- 
siderable detail from base to apex of the 
subject and will doubtless be received 
with gratification by those interested in 
teaching Home economics. 

“Heroism, a reading list for boys and 
girls,” is a very correct title for the 
little booklet issued by the New York 
public library for use in connection with 
its annual exhibit of books and_por- 
traits of heroes and heroines held in 
the Central children’s room, February 12 
to April 1. 

The list is classified, taking the heroes 
and heroines from the Bible, myths and 
legends, the saints, history, and particu- 
larly from American history, Indians, 
heroes of the sea, of discovery, and of 
every day heroism. Biographical data 
gives location in time and place and the 
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poetical quotations which introduce so 
many of the heroes are so well chosen, 
as are the heroes themselves, so full of 
inspiration that the breath comes quicker 
and desire to read more follows hard on 
the last word of them. The little book- 
let of 64 pages is worthy of a place of 
honor on the library shelves and grate- 
ful acknowledgment as a good tool from 
library workers. 


An intensely interesting book is “Our 
navy” in the Imperial series, by Archi- 
bald Hurd. It is the story of the Royal 
navy of England, which is interestingly 
told from the earliest day to the present 
time. The cause and effect of a good 
deal of the development of the navy 
brings in interesting accounts of the Im- 
perial policy from time to time. Mak- 
ing all possible excuse for favorable prej- 
udice, it must be confessed that the 
claim of excellence in the composition 
and administration of the Royal navy has 
much to support it. 


A new book of poems “Love and lib- 
eration” by John Hall Wheelock, is re- 
ceiving very favorable reviews on all 
sides. 

Mr Wheelock will be remembered for 
his two earlier volumes, “The Human 
fantasy,” and “The beloved adventure,” 
both of which met with a very friendly 
reception from the libraries all over the 
country. 


Two recent books of interest for young 
people are “Hawk, the young Osage, a 
story of Indian life and effort of the 
earlier times,” and “Longhead, a story of 
the first fire,” both by C. H. Robinson, 
now of Chicago, formerly with the 
Smithsonian institute, Washington City. 
Both stories are full of adventure, cov- 
ering probable events, and they are at 
the same time, scientifically true. The 
story of how the first fire came about is 
especially interesting to boys. 


Another fairy story by Edmund 
Leamy, “The fairy minstrel of Glen- 
malure,”’ has been issued. Miss Dousman 
of Milwaukee reports “it is very charm- 
ing, quite a close second to Golden 
spears.” 


) 








Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 
The first term of the course came to 
an end on December 20. 

The class organization is as follows: 

President, May Smith, Athens; vice- 
president, Rhea King, Atlanta; secretary 
and treasurer, Annie Jungermann, Col- 
umbus; editor, Mattie Lou Worsham, 
Forsyth; assistant editor, Kathleen 
Hines, Calhoun. 

On November 20, George B. Utley 
lectured to the class on the History and 
purpose of the American library asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs Edna Lyman Scott, instructor in 
children’s work and_ story-telling gave 
her annual course, each morning of the 
week March 16 to 21. 

On the afternoon of March 19, Mrs 
Scott gave a recital of selected stories. 
A number of outside guests were invited 
to hear her. 

On March 30, Miss Mary W. Plum- 
mer, principal of the New York public 
library school, will arrive to give a series 
of lectures. 





Alumni notes 

Mabel Jones, *12, resigned her position 
of assistant in the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, December 1, 1913, to become 
head cataloger in the Public library of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Pauline Benson, ’08, for six years li- 
brarian at Langley, South Carolina, re- 
signed that position on January 1, 1914, 
to become an assistant in the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta. 

Laura Hall, 12, went in January to 
Huntsville, Texas, where she is engaged 
in cataloging the library of the Sam 
Houston normal institute. 

Theresa Hood, ’11, on January 1, 1914, 
accepted a position in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Amelia Whitaker, 712, resigned her po- 
sition as assistant in the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta, March 1. Miss Whitaker 
will be married at her home in Raleigh, 
North Carolina on April 14 to Charles 
Trenholm MacClenaghan. 

DettA ForEACRE SNEED, 
Principal. 
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Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s libraries 


During the last month the following 
visiting lecturers have addressed the 
Training school: 

Edwin H. Anderson, director of the 
New York public library, who gave two 
lectures February 14. One was upon 
“Library administration with special ref- 
erence to the human relations” ; the other 
upon the work of the New York public 
library, with stereopticon illustrations. 

Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis public library, who gave 
two lectures, February 21. His subjects 
were the “Work of the St. Louis public 
library,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views and “Some lost arts of librarian- 
ship.” 

Mrs Edna Lyman Scott, story teller, 
who gave two lectures, February 24 and 
25. The first lecture upon “The respon- 
sibility of society for what children read” 
was held in the evening in the East Lib- 
erty branch library and was open to the 
public. The second lecture was upon 
“The creed of the story teller.” 

Lutie E. Stearns, chief of the Travel- 
ling library department, Wisconsin free 
library commission, who gave four lec- 
tures, March 2-4. Her subjects were 
“The library spirit,’ “Some Western 
phases of library work,” “The library 
militant,” and “The problem of public 
leisure.” 

Alumnae notes 

Edith Morley Smith, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed temporary registrar of the Train- 
ing school. 

Helen Lowther, ’12, was married on 
March 7 to Ritchie Lowrie, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruth Price, ’13, has resigned her po- 
sition in the Reuben McMillen free 1i- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio to accept the 
position of assistant in the children’s 
room of the Wylie Avenue branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Drexel institute 

An announcement has been issued by 
the president of Drexel institute that the 
library school in connection with it will 
be discontinued. The discontinuance is 
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based on three reasons, First, it is the 
intention to concentrate the activities 
and means of the institute in three 
schools, engineering, domestic science and 
secretarial for the benefit of Greater 
Philadelphia; second, the attendance at 
the library school from Philadelphia has 
been so small that the feeling is that 
there should be greater concentration in 
the departments which give the greatest 
enrollment, and third, the library school 
has cost more per capita than any other 
department. Owing to the small number 
attending from Philadelphia, it is im- 
possible to consider such expenditure 
without a large enrollment. 

President Godfrey says that Drexel in- 
stitute will continue to take very great 
interest in its graduates from the library 
school and will do everything in its 
power to further their careers. 

Recent visiting lecturers have been as 
follows: 

March 5. Two lectures, “Some west- 
ern phases of library work,” and “The 
library’s part in a social survey,” by Miss 
L. E. Stearns. 

March 9. “Spanish novelists,” by Miss 
Mary W. Plummer. 

The students had the pleasure of meet- 
ing both Miss Stearns and Miss Plum- 
mer at afternoon tea. 

A visit was paid to the Library of the 
Commercial museum on March 27. 

The courses in Parliamentary law, 
Subject headings, Cataloging, and His- 
tory of libraries, were completed in 
March and examinations held. 

The director and 14 of the present 
class attended the Atlantic City meeting, 
March 6-7. Forty-five students and 
alumnae were present at the Drexel din- 
ner. The guests of honor were Mr and 
Mrs T. L. Montgomery, Dr Lucian M. 
Robinson, Miss Anna A. Macdonald, and 
Miss Julia A. Hopkins. 

At the Washington’s birthday assem- 
bly, President Godfrey announced the 
decision to discontinue the Drexel library 
school at the close of the current year. 

The director wishes to make public ac- 
knowledgment of the many kind letters 
received from alumnae of the school, 
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from directors of other library schools, 
and from librarians in the field, express- 
ing appreciation of the work done at 
Drexel, and regret for the fate of the 
school. 

A business meeting of Drexel alumnae 
at Atlantic City was called prior to the 
Drexel dinner. The director read a 
statement from President Godfrey, giv- 
ing reasons for the discontinuance of the 
school, and also read selections from let- 
ters of regret received. The following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, The Board of Trustees of the 
Drexel institute of art, science and industry 
has announced its decision to discontinue 
the Library school of Drexel institute, and 

Whereas, For twenty-one years this 
school has, through its excellent training 
and maintenance of high standards rendered 
valuable service to the entire library pro- 
fession, and 

Whereas, The alumnae feel the deepest 
regret at the action of the board whereby 
the interests of the alumnae are vitally 
affected, therefore 

Be it resolved, That a committee of five 
members be appointed at the convenience 
of the president, whose duties shall be to 
advance the interests of the alumnae, and to 
further, if possible, the continuance of the 
school under satisfactory conditions; and 

Be it resolved, That the president and 
board of trustees of the Drexel institute 
be requested to confer with this committee 
regarding any contemplated transfer of the 
school; and 
_ Be it further resolved, That these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of this 
association, and that a copy be sent to the 
president and to the board of trustees of the 
Drexel institute. 

The Alumnae association of the Drexel 
library school. 

KATHERINE M. TRIMBLE, Secretary. 

New York public library 

The juniors have listened to the fol- 
lowing lectures since February 11: 

Technological collections in libraries, 
February 11, by W. B. Gamble, chief of 
the technology division, New York pub- 
lic library. 

The art of re-reading, February 18, 
by Dr A. E. Bostwick. 

Branch administration, February 18 
and 25, by Mrs A. B. Maltby and Miss 
Overton, of the New York public library 
staff. 
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The appeal of library work with chil- 
dren, March 2, by Miss A. C. Moore, 
chief of the division of work with chil- 
dren. 

Town library administration, March 4, 
by Miss L. G. Hinsdale, librarian of the 
East Orange public library. 

Copyright, March 9, by E. F. Stevens, 
director of the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary. 

Italian literature from Alfieri to 
d’Azeglio, March 11, by Prof T. E. 
Comba. 

Senior lectures have been as follows: 


Advanced reference and cataloging 
course : 

Literature of art, February 10, by Miss 
S. A. Hutchinson, librarian of the 
Brooklyn institute. 

Literature of music, February 17, by 
Mrs S. D. Andersen of the New York 
public library. 

School and college library course: 

Same as above, with three evening 
lectures February 9, 16 and 23, on The 
high school library situation, The train- 
ing of high school students in books, and 
The administration of the high school 
library, by Miss M. E. Hall, of the Girls’ 
high school, Brooklyn. 

Students of these two courses began 
their work in Italian, February 24, under 
Prof T. E. Comba. Their text book is 
the Manuale per le biblioteche popolari, 
of Fabietti. 

Administration course : 

The library in a budget exhibit, Feb- 
ruary 18, by Miss L. G. Hinsdale. This 
was accompanied and_ illustrated by 
charts, diagrams, etc. 

Night schools and the education of 
adults, and The public school curriculum, 
February 19 and 26, by Albert Shiels, 
of the Board of education. 

The library and the workingman, 
March 4, by Miss Hackett, librarian of 
the Englewood, (N. J.) public library. 

On February 26, the faculty invited the 
branch librarians to a half hour discus- 
sion of student practice, followed by a 
talk by Mary Odgen White on “The 
best seller,” and a social hour over the 
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teacups. Miss White conducts a section 
of the junior class in the fiction seminar. 

Three of the faculty, three graduates, 
four seniors and four juniors, attended 
the Atlantic City meeting, dining to- 
gether, with the addition of several mem- 
bers of the library staff, on Saturday eve- 
ning. The Atlantic City dinner is be- 
coming an established custom of the 
school. 

Miss Tracey of the faculty has pre- 
pared a list of material in German, 
French and Italian on American libraries, 
to be included in the handbook of the 
Leipsic exhibit. The German division 
was printed in the New York library club 
Bulletin for March. 

Frederick Goodell, of the seniors, has 
an article entitled “What the public li- 
brary can do for boys” in The Advocate, 
a magazine published by the boys of Pub- 
lic School 22. 

Changes in the faculty: 

Juliet Handerson, a graduate of the 
Western Reserve university and library 
school, and a member of the Cleveland 
public library staff, has been added to the 
faculty as registrar and principal’s as- 
sistant. Miss Rose’s time will hereafter 
be divided equally between the school, as 
supervisor of practice, and the library 
as supervisor of probationers. Her of- 
fice will be in the school quarters. 

Appointments 

Nora Cordingley (jun. 1912) has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in the cataloging de- 
partment of Columbia university library. 

Bessie Baldwin (13) has a permanent po- 
sition with Longman’s, Green & Co., pub- 
lishers. 

Eleanor Hitt (senior) has been obliged to 
postpone finishing her course, having ac- 
cepted the position of head cataloger in the 
Kern Co. library, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Katherine Christopher (senior) has ac- 
cepted a position in charge of the women’s 
department of the Automobile club of 
America, with the privilege of finishing her 
course. 

Mary E. Jameson (senior) has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the division of technol- 
ogy, in the place of Miss Hitt. 

Frank Dolezal (junior) of the St. Louis 
public library. has undertaken half time 
work as stack-assistant. 


Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
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Pratt institute 


The need of a club house as a center 
of social life for the women students 
has been felt for some time at Pratt in- 
stitute. A mass meeting was held about 
a year ago at which this need was pre- 
sented before the trustees, and the 
movement there started accomplished its 
purpose in the recent opening of a very 
attractive club house adjoining the li- 
brary grounds. In addition to the gen- 
eral club rooms, which include two_par- 
lors, a dining room, kitchen, and sewing 
room equipped with machines, each of 
the departments has its own special room 
furnished by their alumnae. The grad- 
uates of the library school responded 
very generously to the appeal which was 
sent out in the fall, and the committee, 
of which Mrs Stevens was chairman, 
used so much judgment and taste in ex- 
pending the sum raised that the library 
students all feel that their room is the 
most attractive in the building. Tea is 
served every afternoon, Sunday night 
suppers are among the pleasant possibili- 
ties, and already the club house has be- 
gun to play quite a part in the student 
life. 

For the first time this year a study 
of the kind of literature provided by the 
commercial purveyors of reading mat- 
ter has been undertaken as part of the 
fiction seminar course. Groups of stu- 
dents have been assigned to investigate 
the pay-lending libraries in the depart- 
ment stores, the book stands in the rail- 
way and subway stations, and the litera- 
ture dispensed by stationers, tobacconists 
(two men being assigned to the latter), 
and similar agencies. 

One of the problems in book selection 
this term has been the compiling, on re- 
quest, of a list of $60 worth of new 
books for a small country library. The 
result was gratefully received by the li- 
brary board. 

Dr Arthur FE. Bostwick lectured in 
the assembly hall of the Institute on 
February 17 on “Some lost arts of li- 
brarianship.” The members of the 
Brooklyn public library staff were in- 
vited to attend this lecture. 
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Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
children’s work in the New York pub- 
lic library, lectured on February 24 and 
March 37 The first of the two lectures, 
illustrated by lantern slides, was on the 
development of children’s work in 
Greater New York, and the second was 
on the selection of children’s books. 

We had anticipated the pleasure of 
two lectures from Miss L. E. Stearns of 
the Wisconsin library commission on 
March 10. Miss Stearns was, however, 
called home suddenly from Atlantic 
City, and we were so fortunate as to se- 
cure Miss Alice S. Tyler, formerly sec- 
retary of the Iowa library commission, 
who gave a talk on commission work in 
Miss Stearns’ place. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York state library, spoke to the class 
on Monday afternoon, March 9, about 
the work of the State library and the 
State education department. 

Alumni notes 

Annie Lyle Lee, "10, head of the cir- 
culation department of the New Rochelle, 
(N. Y.) public library, was married 
February 11 to William Henry Hax of 
New Rochelle. Mrs Hax expects to 
continue her connection with the library, 
working half-time. 

Mary A. Randall, 13, who entered the 
training class for children’s work of the 
Cleveland public library in September, 
left there in January to become head of 
the South Side branch of the Fort 
Wayne, (Ind.) public library. 

JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Western Reserve university 

On the afternoon of February 23, Mrs 
Edna Lyman Scott was a guest at the 
school and gave a very entertaining and 
helpful talk on “The art of story-tell- 
ing,’ concluding with several stories. 
Later in the afternoon “tea” was served 
and an opportunity given to meet Mrs 
Scott informally. The last lecture in 
the course in children’s work was given, 
March 4 by Miss Cutter, supervisor of 
school libraries of the Cleveland public 
library, who told of the work of that de- 
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partment, and under her conduct the class 
visited two of the school libraries after 
the lecture. The following day the 
students through the courtesy of the 
Public library attended a lecture on 
“Greek mythology,” which was given be- 
fore the training class by Mrs Thorne- 
Thomsen. - 

During February, the students have 
been having practice work in the chil- 
dren’s rooms of the Public library. Be- 
ginning with the last week of February 
and continuing until the end of the school 
year the practice work will be in the 
various branches of the Cleveland li- 
brary system. The course in trade bib- 
liography and bookbuying is completed 
and the course in public documents given 
by Mr H. S. Hirshberg, reference li- 
brarian of the Cleveland public library 
has taken its place on the schedule. An 
Honor system, similar to that already in 
operation in the other departments of 
the university, has been adopted by the 
Library school class of 1914. 

The director attended the joint meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library club and 
the New Jersey library association at 
Atlantic City, March 6-7, and afterwards 
visited the New York public and Pratt 
library schools. 

Alumni notes 


Juliet A. Handerson, ’08, has resigned 
her position of supervisor of inventory 
in the Cleveland public library to be- 
come assistant to the director of the 
New York public library school. 

Laura Robson, ’12, formerly first-as- 
sistant in the Alemeda County library at 
Oakland, California, is now assistant in 
the Berkeley public library. 

AticeE S. TYLeEr, 
Director. 
Simmons college 


On February 26, an interesting visit 
was made to the Somerville public 1i- 
brary. The striking features of the new 
building, and the problems involved in 
the reorganization of the classification 
and cataloging systems of a_ well-de- 
veloped library make this a peculiarly 
profitable visit just at this time. The 
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class has recently been discussing in 
Library administration provisions for the 
health and convenience of the staff, and 
was thoroughly prepared to appreciate 
the model equipment in that line, as well 
as the hospitality of the staff, when the 
afternoon ended in a tea in the staff 
dining room. 

The only outside lecturer for the 
month will be Mr Drew B. Hall, who 
will speak on March 23, on Some prob- 
lems of administration. 

The junior library economy class 
found it possible to call the radioscope 
to their help in illustrating their bi- 
ographical talks on well-known libra- 
rians, as this enables one to utilize pic- 
tures without the necessity of having 
slides made. 

Rosamond White, ex. 07, who was regis- 
tered in the library school during 1903-04, 
died at her home in Winthrop, Mass., Dec. 
20, 1912. From_ 1904-10 Miss White was 
librarian in the Mining department of the 
Massachusetts institute of technology. 

Annie L. Flavell, ’08, was married on July 31 
to Leslie W. Wood of Plymouth, Mass. Mr 
and Mrs Wood are living at 25 Mayflower 
street, Plymouth. 

The engagement is announced of Jessie 
L. Blanchard, Simmons, 1912, and Eugene 
Walker of Southbridge, Mass. Miss Blanch- 
ard has resigned her former position in 
one of the New York City branch libraries. 

Alice A. Wood, ’07, was married on 
Wednesday, January 14, 1914, to Earl North- 
rup Manchester, in Chicago. 

Minnie Burke has recently compiled a card 
index of cases, drawn from hospital records, 
for a Boston physician. 

Ruth Alexander has organized the special 
engineering library of Lockwood, Green and 
Company. 

JaNnE RicuHarpsoN DONNELLY. 
Summer schools 


The fourteenth annual session of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) library school will 
be held July 4-August 15. The course 
of study is general and is designed for 
librarians and library assistants who can- 
not leave their work for the extended 
courses offered by regular library schools, 
wut who can get leave of absence for six 
weeks of study. The course is especially 
planned to accomplish the most possible 
in six weeks. Courses will be given in 
library administration, cataloging, classi- 
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fication, bibliography, reference work, li- 
brary records, book-binding and mend- 
ing. 

The regular Chautauqua program will 
be open to the students and there will 
“Iso be addresses by special lecturers 
from time to time. The neighborhood 
libraries, Chautauqua and Westfield, will 
be used for practice work. 

The class is limited in number and 
early application should be made. Ad- 
dress Mary E. Downey, resident-direct- 
or, Box 594, Columbus, Ohio. 


A summer school for librarians will be 
held at Hanover college, Hanover, Ind., 
by the Public library commission of 
Indiana, June 24-August 4, 1914. 

Hanover college is located on the 
bluffs rising some 500 feet above the 
Ohio River, commanding a prospect of 
unsurpassed beauty, a short distance 
from the city of Madison, in the most 
beautiful part of Indiana. From the cam- 
pus the student has a view of the course 
of the great river, with the valleys and 
hills, woods and fields, villages and farm 
houses on the Indiana and Kentucky 
shores for a distance of 25 miles. Han- 
over is a healthful place with the atmos- 
phere of the hills, clear and bracing. The 
opportunities for outdoor life, such as 
walking, rowing, field excursions, tennis 
and open air amusements are unexcelled. 
The grounds of the College embrace over 
200 acres, plain, hill and valley. 


College Point house, a large and com- 
fortable three story brick dormitory, 
overlooking the river, has been set aside 
for the use of library students. 

The instruction is free to students 
from Indiana and students from outside 
the state will be charged a tuition fee of 
$10. The charge for room and board 
will be $3.50 a week, two in a room. Cor- 
respondence with reference to board and 
room should be addressed to College 
Point House, Hanover, Ind. 

Besides the regular instruction in the 
elementary branches of library work 
given by members of the commission 
staff, a week of lectures by well-known 
library workers is being arranged. 
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Among those expected to address the 
school are Mary Eileen Ahern, George 
B. Utley, and other prominent librarians. 
This week devoted to outside lectures, 
will be generally attended by librarians 
of the state. The library visit of the 
school will be to Louisville, Ky., on the 
invitation of the librarian. 

The number of applications for enroll- 
ment is already large, and it is expected 
that the school will be larger this year 
than in any previous year of its history. 
For information concerning the school, 
address the secretary, Henry N. Sanborn, 
104 State House, Indianapolis. 


The University of North Dakota will 
offer a six weeks course in library meth- 
ods for the benefit of teachers or others 
who have the care of school libraries, 
June 22-July 3. Subjects usually includ- 
ed in a course of this kind will be cov- 
ered. The instruction will be given by 
Mrs Minnie C. Budlong, of the State 
library commission, C. W. Sumner, li- 
brarian, S. Blanche Hedrick, assistant- 
librarian, and Russell Edwards, cata- 
loger, University of North Dakota. 


The winter session of the library 
school at the Public library at Riverside, 
Cal., reports an attendance of 18 stu- 
dents, of which 11 are from California, 
one each from Colorado, Washington, 
Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri 
and Iowa. 





The H. W. Wilson Publishing Com- 
pany, for many years in business in Min- 
neapolis, removed their plant and all its 
attendant interests last fall to White 
Plains, N. Y. An opening of the new 
quarters on January 23, revealed a well 
ordered publishing house, with the mem- 
bers of the firm acting as hosts to a 
large company, not only of citizens of 
White Plains, who contributed to the 
possibility of moving the plant to that 
city, but representatives from publishing 
houses in New York City. The mechan- 
ical part of the plant was in operation 
for the interest of the guests and the 
various processes in the manufacture of 
books and _ periodicals were shown. 
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News from Foreign Sources 
Germany 

The Oeffentliche Bibliothek und Lese- 
halle (public library and reading room) 
in Berlin So., Adalbertstr. 41, completed 
its fourteenth year in October. During 
the year 4,411 readers’ cards were in 
use and 70.899 y. were lent. The library 
was used chiefly by laboring and business 
people. The reading room has a refer- 
ence collection of over 2,000 v. The li- 
brary was open 4% hours a day. 

“The outlook for popular education in 
German-Austria is really not so bad, if 
the amount of work attempted is brought 
into view and one considers that neither 
the state nor the communities take any 
essential share in its existence, and that 
in addition the supporters of the efforts 
are isolated. We hope within a reason- 
able time to make here or elsewhere a 
comprehensive exhibit of the German 
work for popular education in Austria 
The idea is astir everywhere. But the 
power and the will to do are dissipated 
in fruitless isolated efforts. What had 
been tried elsewhere and did not turn 
out well, is tried again with like results 
because knowledge of the previous re- 
sults was lacking. The will to work 
which stirs in the smaller cities and vil- 
lages comes to an end, because no guid- 
ing hand shows it the right way. Li- 
braries are founded that flourish a short 
time, and vanish again, because they have 
become old. Organizations arise and 
pass away. This is the lack now—the 
old demand of Reyer and FE. Schulze 
for associations which may have a cen- 
tralizing influence on the collective work, 
has not yet been met. An association is 
needed which will have as its first busi- 
ness the making accessible of good means 
of education, be they popular libraries or 
lectures. Such an association ought not 
to be limited to some few long estab- 
lished Vereine (unions), but must above 
all aim at this—to render joining possi- 
ble for the small libraries and Volks- 
bildungsvereine (unions for popular edu- 
cation), and then seek to make the neces- 
sary means of education accessible to 
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them under the most favorable condi- 
tions. The success of all this is depend- 
ent on the exhibition by the older, larger 
unions of that social sense that will lead 
them to waive some of their own appar- 
ent advantages in the interest of the 
whole, and even to make some sacrifice.” 
— Mitteilungen des Zentralverbandes 
der Deutsch - Oesterreichischen Volks- 
bildungsvereine. 
Austria 

The Verein “Volksheim,” Vienna, 
completed its twenty-fifth year in Sep- 
tember, 1913. The Verein owns a garden 
spot near Vi-nna for members and alsoa 
“Sommervolksheim” in the mountains. 
The last report shows a large number of 
courses, some of them in advanced and 
difficult subjects. A special activity in 
acquiring foreign languages is notice- 
able. The librarian, Ernst Horner, 
makes a separate report. Special em- 
phasis is laid on a plan tried last year 
which resembles the “reserved book” 
plan in American college libraries. For 
some of the courses of study with the 
aid of the teacher of each course a care- 
ful selection of the best books in the 
general field of the course was made, 
and these books were placed in open 
shelves for free use. Unless there were 
second copies available, these books were 
lent out of the library only over Sun- 
days and holidays. Certain other groups 
of books were exhibited in like manner 
during the year without regard to 
courses, and among the topics so treated 
were “Vienna,” “Friedrich Hebbel,” 
“Richard Wagner,” “Gerhart Haupt- 
mann,” “1813,” “The Balkan War,” and 
“A Journey to Italy.” There is a cen- 
tral library numbering about 4,000 vol- 
umes, and special collections belonging 
to the different subjects of instruction 
with increasing co6peration among them. 
The reading room is overcrowded, for 
“Volksheim” has over 2,000 students and 
there are only 32 seats for readers. 

Denmark 
For some years the library of Holbaek 


County, Denmark, has been lending 
boxes of books to country-seats in the 
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county for sub-loaning to the work- 
ing people. The manner in which these 
loans were received and welcomed 
was a challenge to more extensive 
experiment, and led to the appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the 
national association, Danmarks Folke- 
bogsamlinger. The committee discussed 
various methods of forwarding the 
work. Among others was the idea of 
reading associations organized by the 
working people themselves, a plan which 
had also been suggested in connection 
with the administration of popular li- 
braries. The decision was unanimous 
that the beginning could not be made in 
this way. If book lending were to be es- 
tablished in the country-seats, then pro- 
prietors and agents should be interested 
in it, so that it could be maintained in 
spite of changes among the people. The 
committee believed that the matter could 
be best promoted by directing a com- 
munication to the owners and users of 
landed estates. Such a letter was sent 
out in March, 1910, emphasizing the in- 
tellectual and economic value of good 
reading both to the individual and to the 
nation, and describing the work already 
done with these traveling libraries by the 
Holbaek County library. The replies 
received showed that single country-seats 
had provided for the lending of books to 
the people either from the owner’s pri- 
vate library or from a popular library. 
Some accepted the proffer of the loan of 
boxes of books. But the number of re- 
sponses was small in proportion to the 
number of letters sent out, and did not 
give sufficient basis for the work. After 
visiting certain country-seats there was 
more success, and some larger farmers 
were induced to accept boxes of books. 
The object was not so much to get a 
large number of readers, as there was 
only a limited number of books to lend, 
but rather to get lending established in 
a few country-seats in different parts of 
the country. This succeeded to such an 
extent that now boxes of books are lent 
out for a very moderate charge to 30 
country-seats. An inquiry among these 
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made by Rasmus P. Nielsen, Holbaek, 
brought replies that are in part pub- 
lished in a recent number of Bogsamlings- 
bladet. Typical expressions in these let- 
ters are: “My people will read books will- 
ingly ;’—“For three winters we have had 
boxes of books from Holbaek County 
library, and all have been very glad for 
them ;’—“The price is cheap ;”—“I put 
one of my housemaids in charge of the 
loans ;’—“The people in general are un- 
fortunately not great readers, but still 
they will read good stories and travels, 
they have treated the books well ;’—‘‘The 
people have been peculiarly content ;”’— 
“The people have prized getting good 
books to read through and they have had 
special interest for travels, historical and 
other romances and popular books in nat- 
ural history ;’—“What they wish is enter- 
taining, pleasing reading without too 
much instruction.” In conclusion Mr 
Nielsen says: “To give the young access 
to good reading is to give them a chance 
for life. Perhaps they will not always 
profit by it. But not all the seed that is 
sown in the field sprouts. But sowing 
is not stopped on that account.” 

“It is true of the arranging of the 
books in a library as with many other 
things, that at first it seems a very simple 
thing. Most of those who do not know 
the experience of other places, arrang> 
their libraries as quickly and directly as 
possible, and only by degrees do they dis- 
cover that the arrangement that at first 
sight seemed the easiest may quickly be- 
come the most confused.” So writes H. 
Hvenegaard Lassen in Bogsamlings- 
bladet. He describes the “wild disorder” 
resulting from arranging books on the 
shelves according to the order of acces- 
sion, or by the use of running numbers 
with the omission of certain numbers 
for use later. A history of the Cutter 
author-table follows with mention of sim- 
ilar tables recently published with special 
adaptation to Dutch, Norwegian and 
Danish names. Librarians are advised 
to use the Danish author-table with the 
Dewey classification, and to apply to the 
Statens Bogsamlingskomité for directions 
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before undertaking the numbering of a 
library. 

The library in Frederikshavn, Den- 
mark, has made its reading room free to 
the public. 

The editor of Bogsamlingsbladet, A 
S. Steenberg, discusses in the January 
number, “Progress great and small.” 
New fields of library endeavor are open- 
ing and old fields are being cultivated 
more zealously. Reading rooms and ref- 
erence libraries are being placed in the 
higher schools. Ideas of centralization 
are taking hold. The larger libraries are 
lending books to the smaller country vil- 
lages. Good reading rooms are more 
sought after. Various communities are 
manifesting a desire for libraries. The 
correspondence with the Statens Bogsam- 
lingskomité has increased in recent 
months. This Komité has published the 
new Danish author-tables and worked 
out a somewhat altered form of the 
Dewey classification and some catalog- 
ing rules, the last named work being 
done in connection with the Copenhagen 
popular library. Libraries are putting 
better bindings on their books and so in- 
creasing the care with which they are 
handled. There is need of more chil- 
dren’s libraries, as only one-fifth of the 
schools have libraries, and less than one- 
third of the communes give any support 
to children’s libraries. 

The January number of Bogsamlings- 
bladet, Copenhagen, gives a full account 
of Silkeborg og Omegns Folkebogsam- 
ling (popular library of Silkeborg and 
Omegn). It is under the control of an 
association whose members pay a nom- 
inal annual fee. The loan of books is 
free to residents of the town, and under 
certain conditions the residents of other 
communes have the right of loan ex- 
tended to them. Boxes of books are 
lent to libraries and to individuals. The 
open shelf system is used. The number 
of borrowers reached 3,103 in November, 
1913. The seats in the reading room 
have been increased from 18 to 30, as it 
had become a question of going away or 
of standing up to read. Borrowing from 


the books placed in the schools has been 
allowed, and two teachers came in recent- 
ly and asked for more books because all 
of the 25 or 30 books deposited in each of 
the schools were lent out. The library 
has fully 4,000 volumes, 900 of which 
were turned over by a high school asso- 
ciation library. The library rules are 
given in full. The object of the organ- 
ization under which the library operates 
is thus stated: “The object of the asso- 
ciation is to promote popular education 
by the help of a library with a public 
reading room.” L. A. 





News from the Field 
East 

The new building of the Connecticut 
state library was turned over to the state 
officials on February 10, with appropriate 
ceremonies. It has taken 10 years to 
erect the building, at a cost of $1,655,693, 
leaving a balance unexpended of $10,006. 

Ethelwyn Manning, first assistant in 
the Burlington, (Ia.) public library since 
“ebruary, 1911, has resigned to accept 
the position of librarian’s secretary and 
cataloger in the Public library, Milton, 
Mass. Katharine Terrill, librarian at 
Chariton, Ia., has been appointed in her 
vlace at Burlington. 

The principal feature of the year’s 
work as given in the annual report of the 
Public library of Greenfield, Mass., is 
the close codperation between the library 
and the public schools. Every school in 
town was visited and registration cards 
given to all pupils from the fourth to the 
ninth grades Particularly noteworthy 
was the codperation between the library 
and the English department in the high 
school. <A definite outline in library in- 
struction has been followed, and the 
results are most gratifying. 

A performance that might be com- 
mendably multiplied thousands of times 
in other places is that given by the Pub- 
lic library of Lynn, Mass., where the 
lecture room of the library is open to the 
people to hear gramophonic concerts. 
The selections are of a high order, 
though this does not mean that popular 
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melodies that are real music are not in- 
cluded. A number of ballads as sung by 
artists like Tetrazzini, John McCormack 
and others, as well as high class music by 
Mischa Elman, Homer, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Caruso, and others are presented. 


Dr Theodate L. Smith, special re- 
search assistant in the Clark University 
library, Worcester, Mass., died February 
16. 

Dr Smith graduated from Smith col- 
lege in 1882 and took the A. M. in 1884. 
She was well trained in psychology, hav- 
ing studied under Professors Hall, San- 
ford, Ladd and Titchener, and taking her 
Ph. D. at Yale in 1896 in that subject. 
She had been on the library staff since 
1909 filling a rather unique position as 
reference librarian in the children’s in- 
stitute, where she had collected a great 
deal of material relating to all phases of 
work with children in all parts of the 
world. 

Dr Smith was a good classical scholar, 
deeply interested in art, and read French, 
German and Italian with equal facility. 
She was a frequent contributor to scien- 
tific magazines in the fields of psychology 
and child study. 


Central Atlantic 


Marguerite W. Bonnett, N. Y. S. L. S., 
’02-’03, for several years assistant in the 
reference department of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, died suddenly in 
California on February 28. 


Leshe E. Bliss, B. L. S., N. Y. S. L. 
S., 713, and Alice M. Burnett of Newark, 
N. J., were married, February 26. Mr 
Bliss is assistant in the Legislative ref- 
erence section of the New York state li- 
brary. 

Raymond L. Walkley, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S. L. S., 713, who has been serving tem- 
porarily as bibliographic assistant in the 
library of the U. S. Bureau of education, 
at Washington, has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant to the librarian of the 
Minneapolis public library. 


There is a bill before Congress per- 
mitting the use of the public school 
buildings in the District of Columbia as 
civic and social centers and also to pro- 
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vide space in the same for branches of 
the public library under such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary. 


The Municipal reference library for 
New York City, operated heretofore un- 
der the control of the Board of estimates, 
has been transferred to the control of 
the New York public library, which will 
operate it as a branch in the Municipal 
building. Salaries were approved as fol- 
lows: Librarian, $3,500; first-assistant, 
$2,400; cataloger, $1,200; stenographer, 
$800 ; two clerks at $300 each. 


Victor Hugo Paltsits has been ap- 
pointed keeper of manuscripts in the 
New York public library, beginning 
September I. Mr Paltsits was on the 
staff of the old Lenox library from 1888 
until 1907, when he resigned to accept 
the position of State historian at Al- 
bany, which position he held until 1911. 
He edited the Pote Journal (1896), sev- 
eral Indian “captivities,” served as bib- 
liographical adviser for the “Jesuit rela- 
tions and allied documents” (1896-1901), 
and is the author of several works on 
American history and bibliography. He 
is also chairman of the Public archives 
commission of the American historical 
association. 


So much interest has been shown in 
the exhibit illustrating the making of 
etchings in the print gallery of the New 
York public library that it has been de- 
cided to keep it on view another month. 
The exhibit consists mainly of etchings 
by noted artists illustrating the tools and 
plates and descriptions or pictures of the 
processes. There are half a dozen cases 
of chosen etchings by masters of the 
art, which may be enjoyed by the visitors 
without any feeling of didactic intent. 


The New York public library is giving 
an exhibit of the cartoons and illustra- 
tions of Sir John Tenniel, who died 
February 6, 1914. The exhibit shows 
a review of Tenniel’s career through a 
number of his cartoons and illustrations. 
Of his Punch cartoons are included his 
first, (1857), the famous one showing 
the British lion springing at the Indian 
tiger; his inimitable hits at Disraeli and 
Gladstone; some of the Lincoln cari- 
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catures, as well as the design in which 
he and Tom Taylor made their amende 
honorable, published on the death of the 
martyr president. Many other illustra- 
tions are in place, particularly his draw- 
ings for “Through the looking glass.” 


The death of the late G. W. Vander- 
bilt brings to light the fact that he had 
a keen and real interest in libraries, 
which he backed up by contributions on 
various occasions. A notable instance 
is the Thirteenth Street branch of the 
Free circulating library in New York 
City which he founded and_ provided 
with suitable building and equipment, 
presenting the same to the City. 


Edmund Lester Pearson has been ap- 
pointed editor of publications in the New 
York public library, beginning May 1. 
Mr Pearson is a B. A. of Harvard uni- 
versity, 02, and a graduate of the N. Y. 
state library school, 04. He was refer- 
ence librarian and later assistant librarian 
of the Public library of the District of 
Columbia ; assistant in the copyright divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, 1906; 
and acting librarian of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Division library, Washington, 1907; 
and since 1906 has conducted “The Li- 
brarian” department in the Boston 
Evening Transcript. He is also a trustee 
of the public library of his home town, 
Newburyport, Mass. Mr Pearson is 
well known to librarians as the author 
of “The old librarian’s almanack”’ 
(1909), “The library and the librarian” 
(1910), “The librarian at play” (1911), 
and “The believing years” (1911), as 
well as of numerous magazine articles. 


John L. Cadwalader died at his home 
in New York City, March 11, after sev- 
eral weeks’ illness, aged 76 years. Be- 
sides being a man prominently identified 
with business affairs, he was known as 
the man who brought about the building 
of the great Public library on Fifth 
avenue, New York City, first conceiving 
the idea of uniting the several libraries 
that make up that institution. He was 
trustee of the old Astor library from 
1879. He succeeded the late John Bige- 
low as president of the New York pub- 
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lic library board and always took a great 
interest in the development of the li- 
brary. His death will be an almost ir- 
reparable loss. 

Mr Cadwalader was born in Trenton, 
to which city he recently presented a 
gift of $50,000 to enlarge the public 
library building of that city. (P. L. 
19 :90 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Brooklyn for 1913, shows that 
18 per cent of the population are using 
the libraries, a number which is con- 
stantly increasing. The deposit station 
collections number 7,413 v. The circula- 
tion for the past year was 91,261. The 
system is feeling the need of funds for 
extension in every direction. Of 81,107 
v. added during the year 1913, only 6,177 
were new titles. The income from the 
endowment funds is used exclusively for 
purchase of expensive and desirable 
books, and of adding to collections of 
special subjects. The library contains 
742,133 v. distributed among branches, 
stations and departments. The circula- 
tion for the year showed a total of 4,- 
583,897. The gain in non-fiction use 
has been noticeable at many of the 
branches. The duplicate pay collection 
was entirely self supporting, with a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $1,573 and 1,478 
v. transferred to general collections. 
Nearly 1,500,000 books were issued to 
the juvenile readers. 25,000 books were 
purchased for the department. 

The hours of labor were reduced from 
42 to 40, and it is required that an hour 
be taken for lunch and supper. The 
work has been better done than before, 
while the health of the members of the 
staff has improved to a marked degree. 

The result of the first full year of the 
training class conducted under the plan 
of codperation with Pratt institute 1i- 
brary school has been very satisfactory. 

Mention is made of the fact that 
Frances E. Bostwick who is still in good 
health and actively engaged in her chosen 
field, celebrated 40 years of continuous 
service on August 22. She is mentioned 
as “a most conscientious, useful and tire- 
less assistant.” 
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Julius Lucht, Pratt institute, ‘09, has 
been made librarian of the University 
Club library of Chicago. 

Cora Lansing, who has been librarian 
at Neenah, Wisconsin, for 10 years, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Wausau, Wis., to succeed Miss 
Stevens, resigned. 

A course of six free lecture recitals 
on the history of music by William 
Brade White, technical editor of the 
Music Trade Review, New York, is to be 
given at the Public library, Gary, Ind. 

On the afternoon of March 6, Mr 
Carlton, librarian of the Newberry li- 
brary, and his wife gave a delightful in- 
formal reception to the staff of the New- 
berry library in the librarian’s office. 


Grace Stevens, librarian of the Public 
library at Wausau, Wis., for three and a 
half years, has resigned her position to 
become first-assistant in the circulating 
department of the Minneapolis public 1i- 
brary. 

The two new branches of the Public li- 
brary of Dayton, Ohio supplied and 
furnished by the Carnegie Foundation 
were opened February 25. Special ad- 
dresses were made and $1,018 was re- 
ceived from the Equal Suffrage asso- 
ciation for books for the children. 

The Public library of Cairo, IIl., has 
opened its privileges to the rural com- 
munities by allowing any one not a resi- 
dent of Cairo to draw books from the 
library at $1 a year. The privilege is 
greatly enjoyed by those who have easy 
access to Cairo by means of inter-urban, 
autos and other conveyances. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Sioux City, Iowa, indicates re- 
ceipts, $22,061, expenditures, $19,862. 
Number of branches in the city, three, 
deposit stations, five, class-room collec- 
tions, 63. Population of city, 47,828. To- 
tal number of volumes in the library, 
41,688. Volumes in library per capita, 
87. Total circulation for home use, 144,- 
465. Circulation per capita, 3.02. Per 
cent of adult fiction circulated, 39. To- 
tal number of borrowers, 10,635. 
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The Smith library, recently completed, 
has been opened to the people of Lexing- 
ton, Ill., as a gift from the late Mrs 
Emily Smith VanDolah, as a memorial 
to her father. Under the provisions of 
her will, $40,000 was left to the city to 
build the library and to provide an en- 
dowment fund of $20,000. The build- 
ing contains two floors and a basement, 
fitted up with the latest and best equip- 
ment, and bids fair to become an active 
force in the civic and social life of the 
community. 

Lorena N. Webber, for the past six 
years librarian of the Public library of 
Jacksonville, Ill., has resigned her po- 
sition on account of the death of a 
brother which makes it necessary for her 
to return to her home in Iowa. Lydia 
M. Barrett, for the past four years ref- 
erence-librarian in the Public library of 
Davenport, Iowa, and formerly for three 
years children’s librarian in Jacksonville 
public library, has been appointed Miss 
Webber’s successor. 


The Public library of Eau Claire, Wis., 
through its local history department, has 
prepared a collection of postcards il- 
lustrating early and later day lumber 
operations in Wisconsin, with titles and 
dates, which will be sent postpaid to 
any one interested at $1 for the set of 
24, or five cents each. These views are 
selected from a large collection belong- 
ing to a member of the Library board, 
who has for many years been interested 
in collecting illustrative material pertain- 
ing to the lumber industry in Wisconsin. 


The Public library at Gary opened a 
branch library at Hobart, Indiana, Janu- 
ary 5. Twenty-five per cent of the peo- 
ple of Hobart registered in January with 
a circulation of 2,360 volumes. The Ho- 
bart library is conducted under the town- 
ship extension law of Indiana which al- 
lows a library in one township to extend 
its service to a neighboring township 
upon petition of 50 taxpayers. In ad- 
dition to the branch, stations will be es- 
tablished at Miller and East Gary. Dor- 
othy Thomas is librarian of the branch. 
The Carnegie Corporation has given 
$16,000 for a building at Hobart for 
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which plans have been drawn by A. F. 
Wickes, an architect of Gary. 


The St. Louis public library is ex- 
hibiting in its art room six of the best 
paintings from the City art museum. 
These paintings are changed every month 
or so, and include some of the museum’s 
most interesting recent accessions, so that 
in the course of the year users of the li- 
brary have an opportunity of seeing a 
considerable part of the additions to the 
museum collections. A series of talks 
to children on some of the pictures, by 
Director Edmund Wuerpel of the Wash- 
ington University art school, has been 
begun. The first of these, suggested by 
Larsen’s “Swedish fairy tale,” interested 
the children so much that the picture was 
temporarily hung in the children’s room 
and was surrounded for days by inter- 
ested groups, those who had attended the 
talk explaining the picture to their 
friends who had not that privilege. 


The February number of the Bulletin 
of the Grand Rapids public library con- 
tains an appreciative sketch of Adrien 
M. Margantin, since 1904 a member of 
the Advisory committee appointed by the 
Board of library commissions to assist 
the library in building up its collection 
of works on furniture. Mr Margantin 
died in Grand Rapids January 2 after 
a brief illness. 

Mr Margantin took a most active in- 
terest in the up-building of the collec- 
tion of furniture books, of which he 
probably had a better knowledge than 
any one else in the country. Mr Mar- 
gantin was a graduate of Ecole de beaux 
arts, Paris, and was associated in that 
city with manufacturers of furniture, 
later working in London and Scotland. 
He established a studio as an independ- 
ent designer in New York City in 1886 
and went to Grand Rapids in 1891. 


The eleventh annual report of the Car- 
negie Stout free public library of Du- 
buque, Iowa, shows a circulation of 99,- 
432 v. with a registration of 11,946 read- 
ers. There are 31,017 v. in the general 
collection and 15,100 in the Government 
documents department and Allison col- 


lection. The percentage of fiction circu- 
lated from the main library was 68. 
Books were sent to seven public and two 
parochial schools and the circulation 
reached 17,410. Through the codpera- 
tion of the Board of education the first 
sub-station was established at the Lin- 
coln school and is open two evenings 
each week. Library stations were main- 
tained at two public playgrounds during 
the summer. 

An effort is being made to secure an 
increase in tax levy as the work of the 
library is greatly hindered by the small 
income. The total support fund for the 
year was $8,503, of this sum $924 was 
spent for books. 

Art exhibits were held under the au- 
spices of the Dubuque Art association 
and the Educational division of the Wo- 
man’s club. 

South 

The report of the Public library of 
Norfolk, Va., records the number of 
books, 22,549 exclusive of public docu- 
ments. Total circulation, 55,502; juve- 
nile, 8,454; total use, 73,327. 


Emily V. D. Miller, N. Y. S. L. S., 
"10-’11, has resigned as children’s libra- 
rian of the Walker branch of the Min- 
neapolis public library to become ref- 
erence librarian in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) public library. 


The Public library of Birmingham, 
Ala., is extending its quarters in every 
direction, and raising the value of its 
service in the community as a continuous 
process. Various suburbs of Birming- 
ham which have already organized li- 
braries have come within the confines of 
Greater Birmingham and are now con- 
sidered branches of the library system. 

The Central library, which is located 
in the City hall, has been given larger 
quarters for every department. The Ref- 
erence department has 2,500 square feet 
of floor space. The space for the chil- 
dren has been doubled and many con- 
veniences have been added to the Cir- 
culating department. Longer hours of 
opening are enjoyed both at the main li- 
brary and its branches. There are five 
branches in the library system. 














Public Libraries 


A campaign of library publicity has 
been carried on for some time, which has 
included articles in all the newspapers, 
an average of one article a day, including 
news items, annotated book lists and 
special articles; posters in the Y. M. C. 
A., boys’ club, mechanics hall, etc. ; cards 
in the street cars; postcards sent to 
1,000 business men; announcements 
about the material on the currency law 
in the material distributed at the Ad 
club when the talk was on that subject; 
postal card announcements about books 
sent to individuals supposed to be in- 
terested; letters to women’s clubs; talks 
to school improvement organizations ; so- 
cial workers’ clubs and high school teach- 
ers; two large signs at the entrance of 
the City hall, done on plate glass in gold 
and _ black. 

A campaign for a $50,000 book fund 
will be carried on April 27 to May 2. The 
outlook is very promising and it is be- 
lieved by all who have watched the 
growth of the library idea in Birmingham 
that the city will be willing to increase 
the appropriation for library purposes to 
any reasonable amount that seems neces- 
sary if the people will show their in- 
terest sufficiently to bring its book col- 
lections up to date. 

The staff has been organized and the 
departments assigned definite work since 
the coming of Mr Milam the new libra- 
rian. The following appointments have 
been made on the staff within the last 
few weeks: Theresa B. Hood, Emily 
Van Dorn Miller, Fanny Partlow and 
Winnie Torgerson. 

Grace E. Arents of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia has given to the people of that 
city a free circulating library, known as 
the Arents free library, which was 
opened to the public on New Year’s day. 
The building is a handsome structure of 
brick and stone, two stories high with 
basement, all the arrangements are com- 
plete and up-to-date in every detail. At 
the time of opening there were 6,161 
books and this number is steadily being 
increased. Open shelves are used and 
the best modern methods are in force. 

Beside the large general room there 
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are the reference department and chil- 
dren’s room, all well equipped with a 
good selection of books both in fiction 
and the classes. Over 40 of the best 
periodicals are taken. 

During the first month, circulation was 
3867 ; 1306 of this were from the juve- 
nile department. Total registration 855; 
visitors and readers numbered 1785. 

Miss Lucille Spotswood Terrell was in 
charge of the work done before the open- 
ing and is librarian with the following 
assistants: Miss Fannie S. Bull, Miss 
Elise Clark, Mrs Bessie Smith, Mrs F1- 
lie Blakey. 

Miss Arents’ gift has been most timely 
and is greatly appreciated throughout 
Richmond and _ vicinity. 

West 


Mary E. Downey, for several years 
state organizer of libraries for Ohio, has 
been engaged to plan a library organiza- 
tion for Utah, under direction of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for a period of six months. A train- 
ing class for librarians will be among the 
other activities undertaken. 


Pacific Coast 


Miss Mary Frances Isom, librarian of 
the Public library of Portland, Ore., 
has gone abroad for a seven months’ trip. 
During her absence, M. Louise Hunt, as- 
sistant-librarian, will be in charge of the 
library. 

Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck, N. Y. S. L. 
S. ’03, formerly librarian of the Public 
library, Richmond, Cal., has taken up the 
county work in Contra Costa county, 
with an office in Martinez. Della Wilsey 
succeeds Mrs Whitbeck at Richmond. 

Eva W. Graves, B. L. S., N. Y. S. L. 
S., 713, has resigned her position as as- 
sistant to the librarian of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, to become general 
branch assistant at the Seattle public li- 
brary. 

The new Arroyo Seco branch of the 
Los Angeles public library was formally 
opened to the public on February 27. It 
is the second to be built from the Car- 
negie gift of $210,000 to Los Angeles 


for six branch libraries. 
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The structure is an attractive one of 
classic design, built of artificial stone and 
dark brick, and is located on a trian- 
gular lot at the junction of Pasadena 
and Piedmont avenues, donated by the 
residents of the district. The building 
consists of one story and basement. On 
the outside between the wings of the 
building is the open air reading room. 
An auditorium in the basement is capable 
of seating 200. 

The cost was nearly $35,000. 

Canada 

In 1913, the second year of its active 
existence, the Public library of Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, took three important 
forward steps. 

It opened its first branch, which was a 
pronounced success from the first day. 

It appointed a trained children’s li- 
brarian, Miss Ruth G. Hopkins of the 
Brooklyn public library, who has thor- 
oughly organized this branch of the 
work and made beginnings of a school 
department. 

It laid the foundations of a separate 
technical reference department. 

Its circulation rose from 114,566 to 
181,669, its membership from 8,911 to 
14,480. It spent for books $9,781. The 
staff was increased from 11 to 18. 

Foreign 


The Public library of Northfield, Eng- 
land, a suburb of Birmingham, was de- 
stroyed by fire February 12. The fire is 
laid at the door of the suffragettes. 

The resignation of F. T. Barrett, li- 
brarian of the Glasgow public library 
since 1877, is reported. In offering his 
resignation, Mr Barrett said, “For 37 
years the library has been the one con- 
cern of my life, and the knowledge of 
its usefulness to the public, my greatest 
happiness.” 

The American librarians who were 
fortunate enough to be guests of the 
Glasgow public libraries in 1897, still re- 
member with pleasure the magnificent 
entertainment and the cordial hospitality 
afforded them in their visit and the genial 
kindly Mr Barrett stands out as one 
of the delights. 


Public Libraries 


James Duff Brown, for many years li- 
brarian of Clerkenwell, London, who 
perhaps did more than any other in Eng- 
land to develop a library technique, died 
after more than a year’s illness on Feb- 
ruary 27. He was a conservative pro- 
gressive in library work, examining care- 
fully but wisely new ideas and adopting 
such as could be made to fit conditions, 
He was the author of “Manual of library 
economy,” “Library classification and 
cataloging” and other library textbooks. 
His Subject classification has a very wide 
use in England and his many contribu- 
tions to library literature have been most 
valuable and helpful. He was, perhaps, 
the most prominent figure in English li- 
brary work, with many friends in the 
craft and his death will be keenly felt. 

Some of the rarest books in the world 
were purchased recently by Henry EF. 
Huntington, of New York, from the li- 
brary of the Duke of Devonshire, from 
the famous Chatsworth library, which is 
undoubtedly the finest collection of vol- 
umes in the world, practically priceless. 
The portion purchased by Mr Huntington 
comprises some of the gems of the col- 
lection, including as it does at least 25 
editions by William Caxton, England’s 
first printer, and the famous John E. 
Kemble collection of plays. In these lat- 
ter were four Shakespeare folios and 57 
quartos, and a collection of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English plays. The 
plays include several original Shakes- 
peare quartos, the most precious being 
the first edition of Hamlet printed in 
1603. The only other copy of this in 
existence is in the British museum. 





Wanted: Second-hand copy _ of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians, latest edition. Address Harriet 
L. Eaton, State normal school, Superior, 
\Vis. 

For sale: A copy of the seventh edi- 
tion of the Dewey decimal classification, 
(1911) and a copy of List of subject 
headings. Address Eleanor Cobb, li- 
brarian, River Forest township high 
school, Oak Park, III. 














